THE  OONSPIRACY  TO  BREAK  UP  THE  ONiON. 


THE  PLOT  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 


BRECKINRIDGE  AND  LANE  THE  CANDIDATES  OF  A 


E^LET  THE  MASSES  EEAD  AND  PONDER.^S 


From  the  Nashville  {Tcnn.)  Patriot. 

The  first  sevions  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union 
nntl  revoUitioiiize  the  Government  of  tliis  Repub- 
lic was  made  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in 
1832-33.     It  met  with  no  sympathy  outside  of 
that  State,  and   Gen.   Jackson,   then   President, 
cave  it  an  effectual  quietus.     The  advocates  of 
secession,  at  that  day,  and  in  that  State,  were 
forced  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest  in  dis- 
grace, or  surrender  their  position,  and  to  address 
themselves  to  the  correction   of  what  tliey  con 
ceived  to  be  evil  and  injustice  in  a  constituticma 
way.     Hence  we  iieard  but  little  more  of  seces 
sion  and  disunion  for  nearly  twenty  j'cars. 

In  18o0-'51,  however,  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  slavery  growing  out  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  from  Mexico,  gave  rise  to  a  state 
of  feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
which  was  fearfully  violent.  There  was,  before 
that  tinie,  a  latent  spirit  of  enmity  toward  tiie 
Union,  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  a  few  discon- 
tented and  restless  spiiits — of  which  it  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  recite  the  course  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Yancey  in  an  effort  to  break  up  tlie 
Baltimore  Democratic  Convention  of  1848.  The 
agitation  of  1850  was  disposed  of  by  the  series  of 
acts  passed  by  Congress  during  that- year,  famil- 
iarly known  lo  the  country  as  the  "Compromise 
Measures."  Upon  the  passage  of  thes«  the  small 
disunion  faction  suddenly  rose  to  an  importance 
which  it  had  never  attained  before.  In  several 
of  the  southern  States,  in  elections  following,  the 
issue  was  made  of  submission  to  those  measures, 
or  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  question  was 
discussed  before  the  people,  and  every  efl'ort 
made  to  fire  the  public  mind,  to  arouse  the 
popuhir  passions,  and  to  bring  about  a  violent 
disruption  of  the  Government.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  now  the  lead- 
ing secessionist  in  the  national  legislature,  de- 
clared that  "  he  was  for  resistance,  and  would 
never  submit  to  tlie  stain  of  degradation"  which 
those  measures,  in  his  estimation,  imposed.  He 
ran  as  a  candidate  for  governor  of  ilississippi  on 
that  issue,  and  was  defeated  before  the  people. 
In  other  States  similar  issues  were  made,  and  the 
people  througliout  the  South  placed  the  seal  of 
their   condemnation    upon   the    enemies   of  the 


Union  at  the  ballot-box.  While  this  excited 
feeling  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  a  southern  eon- 
venlion  was  ealled  to  convene  in  this  city,  to 
extend  the  spirit  of  disunion,  and  to  make  it 
paramount  in  the  southern  States.  It  also  re- 
sulted in  an  ignominious  failure.  Wherever,  and 
in  whatever  shape  the  issue  was  presented  to  the 
people,  it  was  rejected  with  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion. 

Thus   covered  with   defeat.  bafHed  at  every 
point,  rejected,  spurned,  and  driven  from  place 
and  the  hope  of  place,  the  disunionists  retired 
from  the  contest  in  humiliation  and  shame.     In 
1852,  they,  with  the  same  hypocritical  solemnity 
which  distinguishes  their  present  professions  of 
love,    and    admiration,    and   friendship   for   the 
Union,    met  with   the   Democracy  in    National' 
Convention,  and  proclaimed  that  the    "Compro- 
mise Measures"  of  1850,  were  a  just  and  final 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question.     They  gave 
their  adhesion  to  the  Union,  as  they  now  pretend 
to  do,  and  declared  thej'  would  shed  their  blood 
in  its  defence.     We  heard  no   more  of  injustice, 
nggression,     and    unconstitutional    enactments. 
But  now  the  spirit  of  treason  and  disunion  is 
agiin  abroad  in  our  land.     It  now  has  no  con- 
gressional compromise  as  a  point  of  attack,  as  a 
rallying   cry.     But   the  enemies   of  the  Union 
have  what  they  imagine  will  serve  their  pur- 
pose equally  as  well.     Thej-  now  hold   that  the 
election  of  a  Black  Republican  to  the  Presidency, 
is  a  just  cause  for  secession,  disunion,  and  revo- 
lution.    They  have  cultivated  this  idea  for  seve- 
ral years — not  the  people,  for  such   a  thing  has 
scared}'  been  seriously  considered  by  them,  but 
the  leaders.     It  is  the  inception  of  this  idea  and 
the  means  to  be  used  to  bring  that  contingency 
about,  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  and  to 
present  the   evidence   of  a   preconcerted,  cold- 
blooc\ed,  deliberate,  heartless  conspiracy  to  break 
up  the  union  of  these  United  States.     We  pro- 
pose  to  present  such  an  ari-ay  of  facts,  as  will 
satisfy  all  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  certain  of  the 
leaders   of  the   Baltimore   secession   movement 
which  nominated   Breckinridge   for  the  Presi- 
dency, to  overthrow  and  terminate  the  existing 
government  of  the  United  States. 

We  begin  this  array  by  citing  a  fact,  which 
was  disclosed  for  the  first  time  in  Knoxville,  in 
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this  State,  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  Union  meeting 
held  in  (liat  city  in  the  month  of  Janunry  last. 
Judge  Bailky,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Georgia, 
until  within  a  short  time  previous  to  that  time, 
delivered  a  speech  on  that  occasion,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Knoxville  WJiig  : 
"  "He  said,  that  during  the  Presidential  contest,  Gov- 
ernor Wise  had  addressed  letters  to  all  the  southern 
governors— and  that  the  one  to  the  governor  of  Florida, 
had  been  shown  him— in  wliich  Wise  said  that  he  had  an 
army  in  readiness  to  prevent  Fremont  from  taking  his 
teat,  if  elected,  and  asliing  the  co-operation  of  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  I'* 

Here  we  have  the  fact  that  it  has  hecn  in  con- 
templation from  the  first  national  struggle  after 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  part}-,  to 
resist  the  inauguration  of  a  member  of  that  party 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  though  he 
were  elected  fairly  by  the  people,  under  the 
sanctions  and  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  without  awaiting  any  hos- 
tile   DEMONSTRATION,     OR    ANY    OVERT    ACT    wJlich 

should  justify  a  resort  to  such  extremities. 

We  next  trace  the  course  of  William  L.  Yan- 
OEY,  of  Alabama,  who  is  now  the  recognized 
leader  in  the  secession  movements  in  tlie  Charles- 
ton and  Baltimore  Democratic  Conventions, 
which  eventuated  in  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge  for  the  Presidency.  Thougli  a  dis- 
organizer  in  1848,  and  a  disunionist  in  1850-'51, 
we  begin  our  quotations  from  his  outgivings 
with  the  10th  of  May,  1858,  as  it  was  only  then 
that  he  began  to  prepare  actively  to  consum- 
mate the  aim  which  had  a  partial  fruition  at 
Baltimore.  On  that  day,  the  Southern  Conven- 
tion met  in  the  city  of  Montgomery.  At  the 
opening  of  that  Convention,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  delegates,  of  which  the 
subjoined  is  an  extract: 

"  I  must  be  allowed,  at  least  on  my  own  behalf,  to  wel- 
come >ou  too,  as  but  the  foreshadowing  of  that  far  more 
important  body  ;  important  as  you  evid'ently  will  be,  that 
if  injustice  and  wrong  shall  continue  to  rule'  the  hour  and 
councils  of  the  dominant  section  of  the  coimtry,  must,  ere 


*  Note. —The  following  letter  of  Gov.  Wise  to  Gov. 
LiGON  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Governors 
of  certain  southern  States,  in  lSu6: 

"  EionMOND,  Va.,  Sept.  15,  1856. 
"Dear  Sir:  Events  are  approaching  which  address 
themselves  10  your  responsibilities  and  to  mine  as  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  slaveholding  States.  Contingencies  may  soon 
happen  which  would  require  preparat  on  for  the  worst  of 
evils  to  the  people.  Ought  we  not  to  admonish  ourselves 
by  joint  counsel  of  the  extraordinary  duties  which  may 
devolve  upon  us  from  the  dangers  which  so  palpably 
threaten  our  common  peace  and  safety?  When,  how,  or 
to  what  extent  may  we  act,  separately  "or  unitedly,  to  ward 
off  dangers  if  we  uan,  to  meet  them  most  elfectiially  if  we 

BQUSt? 

"  I  propose  that,  as  early  as  convenient,  the  Governors 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  ^outh  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  sliall  assemble  at  Kaleigh,  N. 
C,  for  tlie  purpose  generally  of  consultation  upon  the  state 
of  the  country,  upon  the  best  means  of  preserving  its 
peace,  and  especiallv  of  protecting  the  honor  and  interests 
of  the  Blavehol^ling  States.  I  have  addressed  the  States 
only  having  Democratic  Executives,  for  obvious  reasons. 

"This  slnnild  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  before  the 
Presidential  election,  and  1  would  suggest  Monday,  the 
18th  of  October  next.  AVill  you  please  give  me  an  early 
answer,  and  oblige 

"Tours,  most  truly  and  respectfully, 

"HENEY  A.  WISE. 

"  His  Excellency  Thomas  W.  Ligon, 

"Governor  of  Maryland." 


long,  assemble  upon  sonthem  soil  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising some  measure  by  which  not  only  jour  industrial, 
but  your  social  and  political  relations  sbull'be  placed  upon 
the  basis  of  &ninde2}endent  sovereigiitij, -which  will  have 
within  ilself  a  unity  of  climate,  a  unity  of  soil,  a  unity  of 
production,  and  a  unity  of  social  relations;  that  unity 
which  alone  can  be  the  basis  of  a  snccessiul  and  perma- 
nent government." 

At  that  session  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  ia  > 
the  convention  was  the  reopening  of  the  Ameri- 
can slave  trade,  and  a  general  exposition  of  the 
supposed  wrongs  of  the  South.  Mr.  Yancey  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  ultra- 
ist.s  of  other  southern  States,  on  the  subject  of 
secession  aad  disunion,  which,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve, lie  industriously  improved.  For  within 
about  a  month  afterward  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Slauguter,  dated  June  15th,  185S, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"MONTGOMERT,  J'm«6   15,  I860.     ." 

"Dear  Sir:  Tour  kind  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  is  re-  • 
ceived.  I  hardly  agree  wilh  you  that  a  general  movement 
can  be  made  that  will  clean  out  the  Augean  stable.  If  the 
Democracy  were  overthrown,  it  would  result  in  giving 
place  to  a  greater  and  hungrier  swarm  of  flics.  The  rem- 
edy of  the  South  is  not  such  a  process.  It  is  in  a  diligent 
organization  of  her  true  men,  for  prompt  resistance  to  the 
next  aggression.  It  must  come  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Mo  national  party  can  save  ns;  no  sectional  party  can 
do  it.  But  if  we  cculd  do  as  our  fathers  did,  organize 
committees  of  safety  all  over  the  cotton  S  ates,  {and  it  is 
only  in  them  that  xoe  can  hope  for  any  effective  mova- 
ment)  we  shallfire  the  southern  heart— instruct  the  south- 
ern  mind — give  courage  to  each  other,  and  at  the  pro- 
per moment,  hy  one  organized,  concerted  action,  we  can 
precipitate  the  cotton  States  into  a  revolution. 

"The  idea  has  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  South  by  Mr. 
Euflin — has  been  taken  up  and  recommenfJed  in  the  Ad^ 
vertiser,  under  the  name  of  'League  of  United  Southern- 
ers,' who,  keeping  up  their  old  parly  relations  on  all  other 
questions,  will  hold  the  southern  issue  paramount,  and 
will  influence  parties,  legislatures,  and  statesmen.  I  have 
no  time  to  enlarge,  but  suggest  merely. 
"  In  haste,  yours,  &c., 

"W.  L.  YANCEY. 

"To  Jos.  S.  Si.AUGnTER,  Esq., 

"  Atlanta,  Georgia." 

He  had  evidently  now  pretty  well  matured 
his  scheme,  but  still  held  himself  open  to  friendly 
suggestions.  So  far  as  th«  plot  had  gone,  its 
diabolical  excellence  was  never  surpassed.  Mr. 
RuFKiN  had  agreed  to  it,  and  the  Montgomery 
Aduertiscr  had  taken  it  up  and  recommended  it. 
The  masses  of  the  people  who  were  to  second 
and  sustain  the  treason,  were  to  retain  their 
party  relations  on  otker  questions — they  were 
to  give  their  entire  faith  to  their  leaders,  have 
their  passions  duly  aroused  by  fiery  appeals,  and 
at  "  tlie  proper  moment,  tve  (the  leaders)  caa 
precipitate  the  cotton  States  into  a  revolution." 
Mr.  Yancey  lost  no  time  in  setting  on  foot  the 
proposed  organization,  and  to  eidist  the  masses 
under  his  disunion  and  revolutionary  banner. 
On  the  10th  of  ■luly  following,  he  repaired  to  the 
country,  and  at  Bethel  churcli,  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery,  delivered  an  address  to  the  people 
who  liad  assembled  to  hear  him.  His  theme,  of 
course,  was  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the 
South.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  a 
"League"  was  formed,  under  the  following  Con- 
stitution, as  a  basis  of  organization  : 

"1.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  be  known 

as  the  ^Leaguers  of  the  South;'  and  our  motto  shall  be, 

A  SOUTHKUN  EePUBLIC  IS  OUR  ONLY  SAFETY. 

"2.  There  shall  be  primary  leagues,  State  leagues,  ami 
a  league  of  the  southern  States, 


"  12.  No  league  shall  ever  nominate  a  eandidate  for  any 
offlee  of  profit  or  of  honor  under  the  Federal  or  any  Stale 
government ;  hut  each  leriyne  xlutll  vote  uf  cording  to  kin 
own  conncience,  remembering  always  his  duty  to  the 
Sotith." 

Thus  was  the  Organization  set  on  foot  among 
the  masses,  which  was  to  "control  parties,  iegis" 
latures,  and  statesmen."  To  what  extent  and 
how  rapidly  it  succeeded,  w«  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  but  subsequent  events  would  indicate 
that  Mr.  Yancey  thouglit  the  plot  had  grown  to 
be  wide  and  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  sectionalize  the  country  in  the  present 
presidential  campaign.  In  the"  meantime,  the 
revolutionary  lettei"  to  Mr.  Slaughter  having 
Ijeen  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  being  se- 
verely criticised  by  the  Richmond  Sotif/i,  Mr. 
Y.iNCEY  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor,  Mr.  RoncER 
A.  Pryor,  of  A'^irginia,  by  way  of  defence  and  ex- 
planation, in  the  course  of  which  he  says: 

y  '  "It  is  equally  true  that  I  do  not  expect  Vir£;inia  to 
"'  take  any  initiative  steps  toward  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
when  that  exigency  sliall  be  forced  upon  tlie  South.  Her 
position  as  a  border  State  and  a  irell-considered  south- 
ernpolicy  (a polioj  which  hax  been  digeMed.  and  under- 
utood  and  approrcil  by  the  ablest  men  in  Virr/inia,  as 
you  yotifxeffm  n.'-t  be  aware.)  would  seem  to  demand  tliat, 
when  .sucli  a  movement  takes  place  by  anv  inconsiderable 
number  of  southern  States,  Virarinia  and  the  other  border 
States  should  remain  in  tlie  Union,  wliere,  by  their  posi- 
tion and  their  counsels,  they  couhl  prove  more  effeeiive 
friends  than  by  moving  out  of  tlie  Union,  and  thus  givin" 
the  southern  confederacy,  a  lona:  abolition,  hostile  i)order 
to  watch.  In  tlie  event  of  the  movement  beinjj  success- 
ful, in  time  Virijinia,  and  the  other  border  States  that  de- 
mred  it,  could  join  the  southern  eonfederacv,  and  be  pro- 
tected by  the  power  of  its  affirmanee  and  its  diplomacy." 

Here  we  have  the  imiiortant  disclosure  that 
/  the  scheme  had  been  submitted  to,  understood 
s/  and  approved  by,  the  ablest  men  in  ViT-ginia, 
and  that  Mr.  Puvor  was  also  then  in  the  secret! 
'  In  publishing  this  extract  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S5S,  in  the  columns  of  the  Patriot.,  we 
asked  Mr.  Pryor  the  question,  "  who  are  these 
ablest  men  in  Virginia  who  had  digested,  under- 
stood, and  approved"  this  well  considered  south- 
■ern  policy  ?  And  thougli  we  exchanged  with  the 
South,  and  doubtless  it  was  cognizant  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  failed  to  answer.  Undoubtedly  Gov.  "Wise 
was  one  of  the  menreferred  io,  as  a  circumstance 
pre.sently  to  be  mentioned  will  more  fully  show. 
The  foregoing  completely  demonstrates  that  a 
preconcerted,  deliberately'l'lanned  and  organ- 
ized -scheme  to  break  up  the  Union  of  the  States 
was  concocted,  taking  its  shape  from  'secret  con- 
sultations held  by  men  from  various  southern 
States,  during  the  sitting  of  tlie  southern  conven- 
tion at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  1858.  It  also 
shows  that  William  L  Yaxcey,  the  liead  and 
front  of  the  Hukckinridge  party  at  the  South, 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  wicked  and  traitor- 
ous proceeding.  It  also  proves,  beyond  question, 
that  the  entire  design,  plot,  and  aim,  rested,  in 
its  inception,  on  no  ground  other  than  cold- 
blooded enmity  to  the  Union,  and  the  pretetice 
that  disunion  per  se,  of  itself  and  without  cause, 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  South.  But  no 
one  ever  suspected  Mr.  Yanx-ev  of  a  lack  of  sense. 
He  well  knew  that  the  whole  conspiracv  would 
fail,  and  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  disgrace  unless  the  people 
could  be  brought  up  to  its  support.     The  plan 


I  was  all  perfect,  except  that  it  had  no  immediate 
pretext.  He  had  introduced  into  the  southern 
convention  at  Montgomery,  or  procured  to  be 
introduced,  resolutions  in  favor  of  reopening  the 
African  slave  trade;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
such  a  pretext  alone  would  not  meet  the  popular 
acceptance  and  approval,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  relied  on  to  answer  the  purpose.  Another, 
more  directly  affecting  the  people,  wasabsolutely 
necessary.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Yancey  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  one,  supposed  to  be  suitable 
in  all  respects,  was  found  in  the  idea  of  congres- 
sional protection  to  slavery  in  the  Territories. — 
About  the  10th  of  September,  1858,  the  New- 
Orleans  Delta,  a  well  known  disunion  paper,  cau- 
tiously put  forward  the  doctrine  of  congressional 
protection. 

It  was  shortly  taken  up  by  other  journals,  and 
in  the  lirst  days  of  Januar}',  1858,  it  was  for- 
mally promulgated  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 
Here  the  finger  of  Gov.  Wise  is  plainly  discerni- 
ble. But  a  short  time  previous  he  had  approved 
the  course  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  split  with  the 
Administration,  and  the  sudden  change  of  front 
by  his  organ  shows  an  undoubted  understanding 
that  the  doctrine  of  congressional  protection 
was  to  be  made,  for  the  first  time,  an  issue  in 
party  pjolitics. 

The  parties  of  this  disunion  intrigue  perfectly 
well  kno\v  that  the  proposition  was  impractica- 
ble— that  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  bring- 
ing Congress,  under  existing  circutustances,  to 
grant  the  demand.  They  knew,  also,  that  it 
would  inevitably  create  a  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  whereby  it  would  be  demoralized 
and  denationalized.  At  the  time  they  did  not 
know,  however,  that  the  present  Union  move- 
ment would  be  so  successfully  brought  forward. 
The  calculation  was  to  break  up  the  Democratic 
party  (as  Mr.  Yancey  intimated  in  his  "Slaugh- 
ter Letter")  to  excite  violent  sectional  antago- 
nism, to  unite  the  North  against  the  South,  and 
the  South  against  the  Nortli,  and  thus  insure  the 
election  of  the  Republican  candidate.  Upon  this 
event,  thus  designedly  effected,  the  programme 
was  and  is  to  resist  his  inauguration,  and  bring 
on  the  final  catastrophe.  At  this  juncture,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  ajipears  upon  the  stage  to  play  his 
part  in  the  infamous  drama.  In  the  autumn  of 
1858,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  through  the 
northern  and  eastern  States,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  which  he  broached 
the  idea  of  a  disunion  in  the  event  of  the  election  i 
of  a  Republican.  This  was  the  first  declaration 
of  this  purpose  by  a  leading  man.  He  thus  stated 
it: 

"  If  an  abolitionist  be  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  have  presented  to  you  the  question  of 
whether  you  will  permit  the  Government  to  pass  into  the 
hand.^  of  your  avowed  and  implacable  enemies?  With- 
out pausin<r  for  your  answer,  I  will  state  my  own  position 
to  be  that  such  a  result  icould  be  a  upecies  of  revolution 
by  irhich  the  purpo.ses  of  (he  Gorernment  icould  be 
destroyed,  and  the  observance  of  its  mereforms  entitled 
to  7)0  respect.  In  that  erent.  in  such  mavner  as  should 
be  most  crpedietit,  I  should  deem  it  your  duty  to  pro- 
vide FOR  YOUR  safety  OVTSIPE  OF  THE  UniOX,  with  thOSO 

who  have  already  shown  the  will,  and  would  have  ac- 
quired the  power,  to  deprive  you  of  your  birthright,  and 
to  reduce  you  to  worse  than  the  colonia'  dependence  of 
Tour  fathers." 


The  next  step  was  to  go  actively  into  the  -work 
of  indoctrinating  the  masses  v.'ith  the  idea  of 
Congressional  protection  in  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  resistance 
to  the  inauguration  of  a  Republican  President; 
atfd  to  this  the  year  1859  and  a  portion  of  this 
"were  industriously  devoted.  In  the  earl}'  jiart 
of  the  year  1859,  the  newspapers  hegfin  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  the  issues  concocted,  in 
the  manner  above  recited,  and  to  be  enforced  by 
the  leaders  during  the  then  approaching  summer 
campaign.  We ,  now  group  a  few  expressions 
from  that  source: 

From  the  Mobile  Mercury,  April,  1859. 

"The  times  are  now  ripe  for  the  organizallon  of  a  po- 
litical movement  in  the  slave-holding  atates,  irrespective, 
of  course,  of  all  old  party  designations ;  and  there  are 
pec^uliar  reasons  why  such  a  movement  should  be  under- 
taken now  and  here.  Indeed,  we  are  credibly  informed 
that  conferences  have  already  been  held  by  leading  patri- 
otic gentlemen  of  this  city,  of  all  parties,  and  the  j^lans  of 
a  southern  organhdtion  have  beeti  net  on  foot  and  a'l- 
motst  matured,  prejmratory  to  action.  We  earnestly 
hope  the  good  work  may  go  on,  and  speedily. 

"  The  country,  ue  repeat,  is  ripe  for  the  movement, 
and  if  judiciously  inaugurated,  it  ivill  xiveep  aver  the 
land  with  a  force  that  no  opposition  ^vill  he  able  to 
check.  We  therefore  caution  our  friends  in  the  country 
everywhere,  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  to  keep  themselves 
from  all  entangling  aliianeies  which  may  hinder  them 
from  joining  in  it  untrammeled." 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  in  April,  1859,  said 
of  the  Democratic  Presidential  convention  of  the 
present  year,  "  Unless  it  is  limited  exclusively  to 
delegates  from  the  South,  it  will  be  no  converition 
of  the  Democratic  party."  How  truly  it  spoke 
the  disunion  sentiment  late  events  have  fully 
Bhown. 

Fro7n  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  April,  1859. 
"  In  ISGO  the  South  and  the  North  are  to  be  arrayed  in 
deadly  contest ;  tlie  battle  of  the  sections  is  then  to  be 
fought  for  the  last  time,  and  its  issue  is  to  be  decisive  of 
our  fate." 

From  the  Montgomery  Adnertiser,  March,  1859. 

"  It  is  important  that  we  should  send  .such  men  to  rep- 
resottt  us  (in  Congress)  as  possess  the  ability  to  combat 
the  approaches  of  Kepublicanisra,  and  the  nerve  to  secede 
from  Washington  in  case  abolitionism  should,  instal 
one  of  its  leaders  in  the  Executive  mansion  of  the  na- 
ion.  It  is  imporiant  to  tlje  South  also,  that  her  delega- 
l  on  should  present  a  united  fn-nt  of  State-rights  Demo- 
c  rats,  fur  In  the  principles  and  the  doctrines  of  the  State- 
rights  Democracy  rest  the  hope  of  the  South,  in  the  Union 
•b  out  of  it." 

From  the  Eiifala  {Ala.)  Gazette,  March,  1859. 

"  Could  we  all  think  and  feel  alike  ;  were  our  interests 
identical  and  our  occupations  similar,  we  might  adopt  a 
common  government  without  detriment  to  either;  but,<is 
we  are  differentin.  all  these,  it  becomes  us  to  prepare  for 
an  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  alliance  ivhich  has 
httherto  heUl  us  together;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  tlie  first 
duty,  as  it  should  be  the  first  object  of  southern  statesmen 
and  the  southern  press,  to  inaugurate  a,  southern  con- 
federacy AND  TIIEEEBY  ESTABLISH  SOUTUEKN  INDEPESD- 
BKOE." 

From  the  Washington  Correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  March,  1859. 

"  There  are  of  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  South,  a  number  of  staunch  State- 
rights  men.  As  the  Democratic  pmrty  goes  to  pieces, 
these  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  southern  orguni-ation 
vjhich  must  be  formed  to  meet  the  aggressions  of  north- 
ern consolidation  through  the  general  Government.  *  * 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  politicians,  no  less  than 
the  people  of  ihe  South  are  strenithening  in  the  opinion 
that  nothing  Is  left  but  taking  their  destinies  in  their  own 
keeping.    Yt- 1  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to  acknowledge 


the  truth,  and  men  hide  their  eyes  to  it  as  long  as  posci- 
ble.  By  the  end  of  the  next  session  we  may  look  to  ber 
out  of  the  woods.  When  the  Democratic  party  is  resolved 
into  its  nortliern  and  southern  elements,  now  incongru- 
ously joined  for  the  sake  of  the  spoils,  then  the  South  will 
wheel  into  line  for  the  defence  of  her  rights  on  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  State-rights  men."'^ 

From  ihe  Eufala  Spirit  of  the  South,  March,  1859. 

"  The  North  and  South  agreeing  about  some  things  and 
differing  about  others,  made  a  Uriion  for  their  benettt  and 
a  Constitution  for  their  common  government.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  who,  according  to  the  established  creed  of 
the  North,  are  the  final  expounders  of  that  Constitution, 
say  that  by  its  provisions  slavery  is  protected  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, but  the  greater  portion  of  the  North  denounces 
that  decision  openly,  while  the  remainder  covertly  repu- 
diate it.  AVhat  remains,  then,  but  to  do  that  which  has 
been  done  in  all  ages  and  countries,  by  sensible  and  right- 
minded  people,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  irrecon- 
cilably— TO  SEFAEATE." 

Fro7n  the  Charleston, Mercury,  May,  1859. 
"  A  revolution  is,  therefore,  inevitable.  Submission  or 
resistance  will  alike  establish  it.  The  old  Union — the  ^^ 
Union  of  the  Constitution,  of  equal  rights  between  sov- 
ereign States  is  abolished.  It  is  gone  "forever;  strangled 
by  consolidation,  and  now  the  instrument  of  centralism, 
to  establish  an  irresponsible  despotism  of  the  North  over 
the  South.  To  break  up  the  present  Union  and  establish 
another  of  the  South  alone,  is  no  greater  revolution  than 
that  which  now  exists.  In  fact  it  will  be  a  lesser  change. 
Let  the  s'.ruggle  come  when  it  may,  the  South,  to  achieve 
her  safety,  will  have  to  trample  down  a  Union  party  in  the 
track  of  her  political  emancipation." 

Tiie  above  extract  from  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  so  clearly  ^ 
foreshadows  the  very  events  which  have  since 
transpired,  that  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresist- 
able  that  there  was  a  junta  of  these  disunionistg 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  who  had,  at  that 
early  day,  arranged  the  entire  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  newspapers  were  promptly  and  vig- 
orously seconded  b}'  the  leaders.  Below  we  sub- 
join outgivings  of  a  portion  of  those  leaders,  to 
indicate  tlie  progress  of  the  work  of  perfecting 
an  organization  which  should  "  control  parties. 
legislatures  and  statesmen."  ^ 

On  the  18th  April,  1859,  .Judge  II.  S.  Bevnett,  ,  ,,^ 
a  verj-  prominent  man  in  North  JMissis.-^ippi,  in  a  ~^ 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the   Grenada  Locomotive, 
says : 

"Since  ISoO,  it  has  been  my  opinion,  and  recent  events 
have  more  than  confirmed  tliis  opinion,  that  we  have  hut 
little  hope  in  looking  to  a  Federal  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rights.  In  every  combat  we  have  lost 
ground  ;  in  every  argument  our  for.  es  have  been  weak-  , 

ened  ;  in  every  compromise  we  have  been  the  dupes  of 
northern  fanaticism.  If  we  ask  for  the  application  of  th» 
doctrine  of  non-intervention,  we  are  presented  with  the 
hideous  ghost  of  squatter  sovereignty.  If  we  ask  for  the 
protection  ot  our  slaves  in  the  Territories,  we  are  told  wa 
can  have  r.one  save  what  a  lawless  rabble  in  the  Territ<,>- 
ries  may  see  proper  to  give  us. 

"  It  may,  then,  be  asked,  to  whom  can  we  appeal?  If 
to  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  we  are  insulted  and 
told  the  Ni>rth  has  yiefded  to  us  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  and 
with  that  we  should  be  contented.  If  we  demand  the 
rendition  of  our  fugitive  slaves,  we  are  pointed  to  their 
statute  books,  to  laws  nullifying  the  laws  of  Congress. 

"With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  fads,  I  appeal  to 
every  fair  minded  man  in  the  South,  if  it  is  not  lime  to 
cease  this  idle  talk,  and  let  our  demand  bo  made  known      ^ 
in  language   that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  demanding         *- 
congressional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  skives  in  ^ 

the  Territories,  as  being  in  unison  with  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  equal  rights,  common  sense  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  Constitution. 

'•This  lieing  refused,  as  our  common  right  under  the 
compact,  in  the  Union  ;  then  let  us  seek  equality  outside 
of  the  compact  of  Union,  where  the  laws  of  God,  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  feelings  of  free  men  counsel  us 
unerringlv  Uiat  we  should  seek  our  redress. 


"  And  having,  as  I  do,  but  the  faintest  hope  that  this 
reasonable  demand  will  he  granted,  may  I  not  justly  con- 
clude that  it  is  futile  to  fix  our  hopes  upon  Conjiross  f  r 
protectiontand  aid  V  I  answer,  to  ourselves,  to  the  means 
within  our  reach,  to  the  jiroper  organization  of  our  own 

"^  State.'" 

f  lion.  Joiix  J.  Pettus,  tlie  ]>i-esent  Governor  of 
Wississippi,  dufing  liis  canvass  foi-  tliat  office  last 
vear,  deliverc'd  s[)eeches  in  all  sectiotis  in  the 
8tate,  in  eaoli  of  wliieli  he  dtfclaiod  that  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  a  Kepublioan  to  the 
Presidency,  he  was  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  Vicksburg  Whig,  having  been  informed  that 
Gov.  PuTTt's  hitd  stated  '"that  in  tiie  event  of 
his  election  to  the  Governorship,  and  a  Republi 
can  should  be  elected  to  the  otKce  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  won/d  aimit  some  hostile 
demonstration  towards  the  South  before  advising 
resistance,"  the  Jackson  Jilistissippian  replied: 

"The  informant  of  tlie  W/ti(/\s  clearly  in  error.  Col. 
rETTUs,  at  all  times  and  [)laees,  in  his  public  speeches 
aTid  private  conversations,  in  liis  open  declaratituis  to  the 
people  at  the  hustings  and  in  his  couneUs  with  hisfriends, 
declares,  without  reservation  or  qualification,  his  approval 
of  the  platform  that  nominated  him,  pledginj;  the  State 
to  resistance  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  a  Black-Ke- 
publican  to  the  Presidency,  upon  the  avowed  purposes  of 
the  anti-slavery  organization.  Jn  his  speech  at  Scooba, 
In  his  own  counly,"on  the  6lh  in?t.,  (August,)  he  went  so 
far  as  to  declare,  according  to  the  DeKalb  Democrat, 
whose  editor  was  present  and  repor  ed  his  remarks,  that, 
"although  he  now  held,  as  il  were,  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Slate  in  his  hands,  he  would  freely  give  it  up  and 
retire  from  the  canvass,  if  he  ihought  the  people  would 
not  sustain  him  in  strong  resistanok  to  the  inaigura- 

HON  OF  A  UlACKHePUBLICAN  fKESIUENT." 

U-  In  July,  1850,  the  following  questions  were 
'  propounded  to  Hon.  L.  P.  Walker,  of  Alabama, 
one  of  the  secedors  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Huntsville  Advocate : 

"1.  Is  it  the  dnty  of  Congress  to  intervene  for  the  pro- 
tection of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States? 

•"2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  laws  of  Congress 
which  declare  the  foreign  slave  trade  piracy  ? 

"3.  What  position  should  the  southern  Democracy  as- 
»ume  in  the  Charleston  Convention?" 

The  first  two  he  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  to  the  third  rejilied : 

"  We  should  insist  upon  adopting  a  platform  before 
making  Ihe  nomination.  This  plaiform  wk/s)' embody  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  and  should  embrace,  in 
principle,  the  8e<Y)nd  also.  If  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions— viz:  protection  to  slavery  in  the  territories — is  not 
ndopte<l,  the  South  should  withdraw  from  the  convention 
and  make  its  own  nominations,  and  enunciate  a  platform 
of  principles  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  sovereign 
Btates  and  the  great  right  of  self-protection.  »  *  *  * 
We  have  a  mission  to  fulfill,  '■'■ennobled  by  its  danger 
«nti  purijied  tiy  its  isolation.'''' 

"With  this  spirit  let  tlic  crisis  come! 

Be  bold,  united,  firmly  set, 

Nor  IliueU  in  word  or  lone: 

We^ll  lie  a  glorious  people  yti — 

Hedeemed — erect — alone  ! 

On  the  9th  of  May,  18.59,  the  Southern  Con- 
vention— an  institution  which  figures  conspicu- 
ously in  this  treasonable  bnsines.^ — met  at  Ticks- 
buru',  Mississippi.  Ex-Governor  McRak,  e.K-Sena- 
tor  and  present  member  of  Congress  from  that 
Stale,  being  ill  and  unable  to  attend,  gave  it  his 
encouragement  by  sending  to  it  a  letter  of  regret, 
in  which  he  enclosed  a  series  of  resolutions,  of 
which  the  following  touches  the  main  matter  in 
in  hand: 

"  Resolved,  That  th«  success  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  e/eciion  of  a  I'rexidentof  the  United  States  by  a 
teciional  majority  in  1360  vpon  the  principles  above 


declared  icill  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  compact 
of  ihe  existing  Union  of  the  Slates ;  and  in  Ihat  event 
this  convention  recommends  to  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  to  meet  immediately  in  connection  to  deter- 
mine the  mode  and  measure  of  upholding  the  ccmstitu- 
tional  government  as  it  at  present  exists,  by  prevmitiii{; 
the  installation  into  affice  of  a.  Republican  President 
and  the  iitaicguratioh  of  the  ltepublic<in  party  in 
porter ;  or,  failing  in  that,  to  resolve  tlie  ulave-holding 
States  into  a  separate  independent  organization,  With 
such  constitutional  form  of  government  as  will  best  secure 
their  safply,  their  honor,  their  rights  and  institutions,  and  / 
make  them  a  power  of  the  earth."  -■ 

On  another  occasion  he  said : 

"If  the  Douglas  construction  of  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form prevailed  at  Charleston,  I,  for  one,  would  not  sub- 
mit. I  AM  FOU  INnEPENDKNOE  OUT  OF  TUB  UnION  IN 
rilKFEEENCE   TO    DISUOKOB   IT." 

Again,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Wash-^-' 
ington,  on   the  19th  of  November,  he  spoke  at ' 
Jackson,    Mississippi — which    the    Mississippian 
reported  thus: 

"  With  his  accustomed  candor,  Ex-Governor  McRah 
avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  and 
Stale  laws  branding  as  an  ignominious  crime  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves  in  Africa,  thereby  constituting  a  system 
of  legislation  unfriendly  to  southern  instilulions,  and 
detrimental  to  southern  interests.  In  the  event  of  the 
election  of  a  Black-Kepublican  to  the  Presidency,  the 
speaker  argued  that  iViKsissippi  separately,  or  in  con- 
cert u-ith  other  Southern  States,  as  she  might  elect, 
ought  at  once  to  discontinue  her  connection  with  thi 
Abolition  States." 

Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina, 
also  lent  his  helping  hand,  the  same  who  said, 
shortly  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  :  "  All 
true  statesmanship  in  the  South  consists  in  form- 
ing combinations  and  shaping  events  so  as  ta 
bring  about  a  dissulntion  of  the  present  Union 
and  the  establishment  of  a  soutliern  confederacy." 
He  made  a  speech  on  the  4tli  July,  1859,  at  Gra- 
haniville,  S.  C,  which  was  a  masterly  appeal  to 
the  passions  of  the  South,  on  the  questions  of 
congressional  protection  and  disunion.  He  had 
found  at  last.,tiiat  those  combinations  were  form- 
ing and  that  events  were  being  so  shaped  as  to 
justify  his  estimate  of  true  statesmanship  in  the 
South,  and  such  as  to  bring  about  the  desired 
southern  confederacy.  He  was  unusuallj-  hope- 
ful, and  the  success  which  he  contemplated  ia- 
spired  him  with  unusual  strength  and  vigor.  The 
speech  was  in  all  respects  conformable  to  tbe 
conclusion,  which  alone  we  quote,  at  this  time. 
.Said  Mr.  Riiett: 

"  Should  the  public  regard,  after  I  am  gone,  ever  reach 
my  humble  services,  let  it  be  remembered  Ihat,  after 
twenty  years  of  earnest  cfTort  to  preserve  the  Union,  by 
keeping  it  within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and 
arresting  its  fital  tendency  to  despotism,  I  turned  at  last 
to  the  salvation  of  my  native  land  (the  South.)  and  in  my 
latter  years  did  all  I  could  to  dissolve  her  connection  v>iU» 
the  Korth,  and  to  establisu  fou  uek  a  soutuers  con- 
federacy." 

During  the  year  18.^9,  Mr.  Yancey  was  not  an 
idle  spectator  of  the  work  he  set  on  foot;  he 
wi'ote  letters  and  made  speeches  on  various  occa- 
sions. Jefferson  Davis,  his  greatest  and  most 
powerful  coadjutor,  was  also  active  and  zealous. 
We  give  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  latter 
at  Jackson,  Miss.,  oa  the  Cth  July,  1859.  He 
said: 

"The  success  of  snch  a  party  would  indeed  produce  an 
"irrepressible  conflict."  To  you  would  be  presented  the 
question,  will  you  allow  the  constitutional  Union  to  bo 
changed  into  the  despotism  of  a  majority?  will  you  be- 
come the  subjects  of  a  hostile  government,  or  will  you^ 
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olits-ide  of  the  Union,  assert  the  equalitjj,  the  liberty  and 
sovereignty  to  lohich  you  were  horn  ?  For  myself,  1  say, 
aa  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  in  the  contingency  of  tlie 
election  of  a  President  on  the  platform  of  Mr.  Seward's 
Eochester  speech,  let  the  Union  be  dissolved.  Let  the 
*'■  great,  hut  not  the  greatest  of  evils"  come.  For  as  did 
the  great  and  cood  Calhoun,  from  whom  is  drawn  that 
expression  of  value,  I  love  and  venerate  the  Union  of 
these  States— but  I  love  liberty  and  Mississippi  more." 

From  the  newspapers  and  the  hustings  theory 
of  disunion  and  revolution  rose  to  State  Legisla- 
tures and  to  Congress.  Here  the  evidence  of  a 
p->srpose  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  to  revolution- 
ize the  Government  are  so  abundant  that  we  have 
space  for  comparatively  few.  Governor  GrsT,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  November  28, 1859,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"  With  a  united  South  our  course  would  be  clear,  and 
onr  future  glorious;  we  could  enforce  equality  in  the 
Union,  or  maintain  our  independence  out  of  it.  If,  as  / 
solemnly  believe,  we  can  no  longer  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  f/rajo?!— notwithstanding  the  associations 
of  the  past,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  common  triumpli, 
(being  treated  as  enemies  and  aliens,  rather  than  breth- 
ren of  the  same  family,  and  heirs  of  the  same  inheritance, 
by  the  North,)  we  can  form  a  confederacy  with  ability  to 
protect  itself  against  any  enemy,  and  command  tlie  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  tlie  world.  *  *  Tlte  election 
of  a  Black  Republican  President  will  settle  the  question 
of  our  safety  in  the  Union ;  and  although  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  may  be  complied  with,  its  vital  principle 
will  be  extinguished,  and  the  South  must  consent  to  occu- 
py an  inferior  and  degrading  position,  or  seek  new  safe- 
guards for  her  future  security." 

Gov.  Perrv,  of  Florida,  about  the  same  time, 
in  a  like  "  State  paper,"  said  : 

"True,  Florida,  as  the  yoimgest  and  least  populous  of 
the  southern  sovereignties,  can  only  follow  in  action  the 
lead  of  her  sisters,  yet  this  constitutes  no  reason  why,  at 
a  time  demanding  the  freest  conference  and  fr.inkest  ex- 
pre^ion  among  those  joined  by  a  common  destiny,  she 
should  remain  silent.  I  believe  that  her  voice  should  be 
h«ard  in  '  tones  not  loud  but  deep,'  in  favor  of  an  eter- 
nal SEPAKATioN  from  those  whose  wickedness  and  fanat- 
icism forbid  us  longer  to  live  with  peace  and  safety.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  the  hope  that  most  of  the  southern 
States  wni  not  consent  to  see  the  General  Governmen 
pass  into  hands  avowedly  hostile  to  the  South.  If  such  is 
their  purpose,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  prepare  for 
the  emergency  of  the  approaching  Presidential  election." 
Gov.  McWiLLiE,  of  Mississippi,  responded  in 
pretty  much  the  same  spirit  for  that  State.  And 
in  due  time,  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina,  on 
the  19th  December,  passed  the  following  preain- 
ble  and  resolution,  which  were  concurred  in  in 
the  House,  with  very  slight,  if  any,  alteration: 
"Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carol in.a,  by  her  ordi- 
nance of  1852,  afSrmed  her  right  to  secede  from  the  Con- 
'  federacy  whenever  the  occasion  should  arrive  justifying 
her  in  her  own  judgment,  in  taking  that  step ;  and  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  her  convention,  declared  that  she 
forbore  the  immediate  exercise  of  that  right  in  deference 
to  her  sister  States ;  and  whereas  more  than  seven  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  convention  adjourned,  and  in  the 
intervening  time,  the  assaults  upon  the  institution  of 
"slavery,  an'd  upon  the  rights  and  equality  of  the  southern 
States,  have  unceasingly  continued  with  increasing  vio- 
lence and  in  new  and  more  alarming  forms.  South  Caro- 
lina still  deferring  to  her  southern  sisters,  nevertheless 
respectfully  announces  to  them  that,  in  her  judgment, 

•MIB  SAFETY  AND  HONOR  OF  TIIK  SLAVEHOLDING  STATES  IM- 
MlBATIVELY    DEMAND    A    SPEEDY    SEPARATION     FROM    THE 

PREB-soiT,  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  eariiestly 
invites  and  u^'ges  her  sister  States  of  the  South  to  origi- 
nate the  movement  of  southern  separation  in  which  she 
pledges  her.self  promptly  to  unite. 

"  itesol/ved.  That  the  State  of  South  Carolina  owes  it  to 
her  own  citizens  to  protect  them  and  their  property  from 
pver  Y  enemy,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  military  prepa- 
ratio  n  for  any  emergency,  the  sum  of  $100,000  be  appro- 
priat  ed  for  m'ilitary  coulingeneies." 


Mississippi  and  Alabama  promptly  responded, 
and  passed  resolutions  pledgi>'g  themselves  to 

GO  OUT  OF  THE  UnION  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  THE  ELECTION 

OF  A  Republican  President.  They  stand  solemnly 
pledged  to  day  to  that  course.  In  Congress, _du- 
ring\he  last  session,  we  had  similar  expressions 
from  various  southern  members,  of  -which  tb« 
following  are  but  mere  specimens: 

Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  said: 

"  You  must  go  home  to  your  people,  and  must  put  down 
this  abolition  spirit.  You  must  repeal  the  laws  with 
which  you  have  polluted  your  statute-books,  to  nullify 
that  provision  or  the  Constitution  which  protects  the 
value  of  our  flave  property  along  the  border,  for  we  do 
not  mean  to  stay  in  the  Union  until  you  have  converted 
the  border  Slates  into  free  States,  and  so  demoralized  and 
enervated  our  strength.  You  must  pass  laws  at  home, 
condemning  and  subjecting  to  the  hands  of  justice  the 
men  who  advise  and  the  men  who  plot  and  the  men 
who  engage  in  these  insurrectionary  attempts.  You 
must  do^for  us  what  we  do  for  foreign  nations,  and  what 
they  do  for  every  country  with  which  they  are  at  peace. 
Unless  you  do  pass  such  laws,  unless  you  do  put  down 
this  spirit  of  abolitionism,  the  Union  will  be  short." 

Mr.  Df.jarnette,  of  Virginia,  said: 

"  You  may  elect  him  President  of  the  North ;  but  of  the 
South  never.  Whatever  the  ev^nt  may  be,  others  may 
diffc^^  but  Virginia,  in  view  of  her  ancient  renown,  in 
view  of  her  illustrious  dead,  in  view  of  her  sia  semper 
tyrannis,  will  resist  his  authority." 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Alabama,  said: 
"I  do  not  concur  with  the  declaration  made  yesterday 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  that  the  election  of  a 
B"lack  Kopublican  to  the  Presidency  was  not  cause  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Whenever  a  President  is  elected 
by  a  fanatical  majority  .Tt  the  North,  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent, as' I  believe,  and  the  gallant  State  which  I  in  part 
represent,  are  ready,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may,  to  fall  back  on  their  reserved  rights  and  say,  '  As  to 
this  Union,  we  have  no  longer  any  lot  or  part  in  it." 
Mr.  PuGH,  of  Alabama,  said: 

"If,  with  the  character  of  the  Government  well  defined, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pact clearly  asserted  by  the  Democratic  party,  the  Black 
Hepublicans  get  possession  of  the  Government,  then  the 
question  is  fully  presented,  whether  the  southern  Statei 
will  remain  in  the  Union,  as  subject  and  degraded  colo- 
nies, or  will  they  withdraw  and  establish  a  southern  con- 
federacy of  coequal  homogeneous  sovereigns  ? 

"  In  my  judgment  the  latter  is  the  only  course  compat- 
ible with  the  iionor,  equality,  and  safety  of  the  South,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  known  and  acted  upon,  the  better  for  all 
parties  to  the  compact." 

Mr.  Curry,  of  Alabama,  said: 
"  However  distasteful  it  may  be  to  my  friend  frem  New 
York,  (Mr.  Clark,)  however  much  it  may  revolt  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  or  conscience  of  this  country,  I  am  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  publicly  to  avow  thi\t  the  election  of 
William  H.  Seward  or  Salmon  P.  Chase,  or  any  other 
such  representa'ive  of  the  Kepublican  party  upon  a  sec- 
tional platform,  ought  to  be  resisted  to  the  disruption  of 
every  tie  that  binds  this  Confederacy  together." 
Mr.  Gartrell,  of  Georgia,  said: 
"  I  need  not  tell  what  J,  as  a  southern  man,  will  do— I 
think  I  mav  safelv  speak  for  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Georgia— that,  when  that  event  (the  election  ol  a  Kepub- 
lican President)  happens,  they,  in  my  judgment,  will  coi,  • 
sider  it  an  overt  act,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  meet  im- 
mediately in  convention  to  take  into  consideration  th» 
mode  and  measure  of  redress.   That  is  my  position ;  and  i 
that  be  treason  to  the  Government,  make  the  most  of  it. 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  said  : 
"Now  with  resrard  to  the  election  of  a  Black  Kepubli- 
can President,  I  have  this  to  say,  and  I  speak  the  senti- 
ment of  everv  Democrat  on  this  floor  from  the  State  of 
Georgia:  we  "will  never  submit  to  the  inauguration  ol  a 
Black  Republican  President.     I  repeat  it  sir— and  I  havo 
authority  to  sav- that  no  Democratic  representative  Irom 
Georgia  on  this  floor  will  ever  submit  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  JBlack  Kepublican  President." 


Mr.  BoNiiAM,  of  South  Carolina,  said : 
"As  to  disunion,  upon  tlie  election  of  a  Black  Republi- 
can, I  can  speak  for  no  one  but  myself  and  those  I  have 
here  the  honor  to  represent;  and  I  say,  without  hesita- 
tion that,  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Seward,  or  any  other 
man  who  indorses  and  proclaims  the  doctrines  held  by 
him  and  his  party— call  him  by  what  name  you  please— I 
am  in  favor  of  an  immediate  dis-olution  of  the  Union.— 
And,  sir,  I  Ihink  I  sptak  the  sOntiments  of  my  own  con- 
stituents, and  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  when  I  say  so." 
Mr.  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  said: 
"Should  the  Republican  party  succeed  in  the  next 
presidential  election,  my  advice  to  the  South  is  to  snap 
the  cords  of  the  Union  at  once  and  forever." 
Mr.  SiNGi-ETov,  of  Mississippi,  said: 
"Ton  ask  me  when  will  the  time  come;  when  will  the 
South  be  united?     It  will  be  when  you  elect  a  Black  Re- 
publican—Hale,    Seward,  or    Chase— President    of   the 
United  States.     Whenever  you  undertake  to  elect  such  a 
mail  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  South,  you  mav 
expect  to  see  us  undivided  and  indivisible  friends,  and 
see  all  parties  of  the  South  arrayed  to  resist  his  inaugura- 
tion." 

Mr.  Reuben  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said: 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  I  warn  vou. 
Present  your  sectional  candidate  for  1860;  elect  hirn  as 
the  representative  of  your  system  of  labor;  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  as  the  instrument  of  your  power 
in  this  contest  of  'irrepressible  conflict,'  and"  we  of  the 
South  will  tear  the  Consiitution  in  pieces  and  look  to  our 
guns  for  justice  and  right  against  aggression  and  wrong." 

We  have  now  seen  how  this  southern  organi- 
zation, set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Yancey  in  May,  18.58, 
has  extended  il:s  influence  over  "legisl attires  and 
statesmen."  as  he  vauntingly  declared  it  would 
and  should,  in  his  letter  to  Slaughter.  It  only 
now  remains  to  show  that  the  same  influence  has 
extended  over  and  broken  up  the  Democratic 
party.  For  in  that  letter  let  it^not  be  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Yancey  said  of  the  power  of  this  organ- 
ization, it  "wilt,  hold  the  southern  issue  para- 
mount, AND  WILL  INFLUENCE  PARTIES 
LEGISLATURES,  AND  STATESMEN."  Hav- 
ing asserted  its  influence,  as  we  have  undeniably 
shown,  over  legislatures  and  statesmen,  a  few 
words  will  serve  to  e.-chibit  how  it  has  affected 
the  Democratic  party.  It  was  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  that  the  Democracy 
should  be  broken  up — that  the  southern  wing 
should  dissolve  its  connection  with  that  of  the 
North.  And  that  necessity  was  successfully  met 
and  accomplished.  As  early  as  October,  1859, 
the  Charleston  Mercury  put  "forth  the  following 
programme,  by  which  the  thing  could  be  done: 

"1.  Let  the  Legislatures  of  the  southern  State?,  at  thejf 
nest  meeting.!^  distinctly  declare  the  rights  of  tDte  South, 
as  plainly  dedncible  from  the  Dred  Scott  ?ase,  accompa- 
nied with  a  resolution  that  they  will  vote  for  no  one  fur 
the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
who  does  not  plainly  and  distinctly  afiiirm  and  support 
them  without  non-committalism,  dodging,  or  equivoca- 
tion. 

"2.  Should  the  Charleston  Convention  declare  and  af- 
firm these  rights,  and  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  who  distinctly  support  them, 
then  the  southern  States  will  suppiirt  such  candidates; 
and  should  they  be  elected,  proof  will  be  afforded  that  the 
South  may  continue  witli  safety  in  the  Confederacy. 

"3.  But  should  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency,  thus  fairly  nominated  by  the  Charleston 
Convention,  be  defeated  in  the  presidential  election,  and 
the  Republican  or  Abolition  party  succeed  in  electing 
their  candidates,  then  the  southern  Legislatures,  as  soon 
thereafter  as  they  shall  successively  assemble  together, 
should  recall  their  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  invite  the  co-operation 
«f  their  sister  southern  States  to  devise  means  for  their 
«ommon  safety." 


"  4.  But  should  the  Charleston  Convention  refuse  to  del 
Clare  and  aflirm  the  rights  of  the  South,  as  deducible  frod 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  or  nominate  candidates  who  will  noj 
affirm  and  support  them,  then  let  the  southern  Statel 
nominate  and  support  candidates  of  their  own,  plainfl  , 
and  faithfully  reflecting  and  supporting  their  rights.       /  '' 

"5.  Should  the  southern  States  succeed  in  electing  thef' 
sectional  candidate,  thus  nominated,  of  course  they  w1 
deem  it  a  sufficient  proof  for  the  present  of  their  safety! 
the  Union.  \ 

"6.  But  should  the  southern  States  fail  in  electing  thi 
sectional  candidates  thus  nominated,  then  let  the  same 
course  be  pursued  as  has  been  suggested  in  case  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  be  defeated  with  a  candidate  standing  on  the 
rights  of  the  South,  and  the  Black  Republican  or  AbOB-', 
tion  candidates  be  elected  "  N 

This  programme  was  accepted  and  acted  upon. 
The  January,  1860,  convention  of  Alabama, 
which  appointed  delegates  to  Charleston,  was 
blesse<l  with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Yancey.  Inf 
deed,  he  was  always  to  be  found  wherever  his 
presence  would  likely  prove  most  effective.  He 
was  in  the  Alabama  convention,  was  the  leading 
and  controlling  spirit  in  it,  and  he  thus  laid  down 
the  law  to  his  followers: 

"To  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  in  this  contest,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  contest  in  its  Charleston  Conven- 
tion. In  that  body,  Douglas  adherents  will  press  his  Jo»- 
trines  to  a  decision.  If  the  State-rights  men  keep  out  of 
that  convention,  that  decision  must  inevitably  be  against 
the  South,  and  that,  either  in  direct  favor  of  the  Douglas 
doctrine,  or  by  the  indorsement  of  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, under  which  Douglas  claims  shelter  for  his  prinei- 
ples.  The  State-rights  men  should  present  in  that  con- 
vention their  demand  for  a  decision,  and  they  will  obtain 
an  indorsement  of  their  demands,  or  a  denial  of  these  de- 
mands. If  indorsed,  we  shajl  have  a  greater  hope  of  tri- 
umph within  the  Union.  If  denied,  in  my  opinion,  the 
State-rights  wing  should  secede  from  the  convention,  and 
appeal  to  the  whole  people  of  the  South,  withoiU  distin<f- 
tion  of  parties,  and  organize  another  conventionCpon  the 
basis  of  their  principles,  and  go  into  the  election  with  a 
candidate  nominated  by  it,  as  a  grand  constitutional  party 
But  in  the  presidential  contest  a  Black  Republican  may 
be  elected.  If  this  dire  evcBt  should  happen,  in  my  opift- 
ion,  the  only  hope  of  safety  for  the  South  is  in  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Union  before  he  shall  be  inaugurated- 
before  the  sword  and  the  treasury  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  that  party.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  several  State  Legislatures  should, 
by  law,  require  the  Governor,  when  it  shall  be  made  man- 
ifest that  the  Black  Republican  candidate  for  the  Pre^- 
deney  shall'receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  assemble 
in  lime  to  provide  for  their  safety  before  the  4th  of  iVIarch, 
1861.  If,  however,  a  Black  Republican  should  not  be 
elected,  then,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making  this 
contest  within  the  Union,  we  should  initiate  measures  ia 
Congress  which  should  lead  to  a  repeal  of  all  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  against  slavery.  If  we  should  fail  to  ob- 
tain so  just  a  sysffem  of  legislation,  then  the  South  ahonld 
seek  her  iudependenae  out  of  the  Union." 

We  beg  of  the  reader  to  turn  and  read  again 
that  passage,  and  to  imagine  it  to  be  printed  in 
capital  letters.  We  beg  of  him  to  read  it  a  third 
time,  and  then  run  over  in  his  mind  the  events 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore.  The  pro'i'ramme 
of  a  school  examination,  a  theatrical  perfbrna- 
ance,  or  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  was  never 
more  exactly  fulfilled.  Here  the  unholy  intrigue 
was  to  salute  bright-eyed  Success,  or  fall  into  the 
embrace  of  scowling  Despair.  At  Charleston 
the  demand  was  not  granted,  and  the  Alabama 
delegation,  led  personally  by  Mr.  Yancet,  who 
was  in  the  Convention  for  tliat  purpose,  went 
out  of  it,  and  were  followed  by  those  States 
which  were  in  the  secrets  and  sympathies  of  "the 
movement."  The  Alabama  delegation  were  the 
first  to  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  to  the 
party.    The  Alabama   delegation  were,  in  the 
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hands  of  Mr.  Yancey,  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.     Other  "cotton  States"   followed,  as  it 
•    was  intended  from  the  first  they  should  do.     On 
<     the  very  night  of  this  secession  from  the  Con- 
'    vention,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  April,  at  Charles- 
ton, Mr.  Yancey  addressed  a  crowd,  in  which  he 
is  thus  reported  in  a  Charleston  journal:  • 

"Mr.  Yancet  appeared,  and  was  proud  and  bappy  to 
see  the  Soutli  taking  so  proud  a  position  in  favor  of  lier 
constitutional  riglits.  He  spolie  of  the  seceding  delegates 
as  about  to  form  tl)e  'constitutional  J)eniocratic  conven- 
tion,' and  the  delegates  who  remained,  as  composing  the 
'  iTimp  convention.'  He  said  this  rump  convention  would 
speedily  be  in  fact  a  sectional  convention,  and  would 
represent  only  a  faction  of  the  free-soil  sentiment  of  the 
North.  He  said  the  South  must  come  up  as  a  unit,  and 
vindicate  its  constitutional  rights.  Every  ultra  sentiment 
was  applauded  with  m.ad  enthusiasm.  Yancey  said  that 
perhaps  even  noio  the  pen  of  the  historian  was  nibbed 
to  wr.te  the  story  of  a  neio  revolution.  At  this,  some 
one  in  the  crowd  cried  'three  cheers  for  the  independent 
southern  republic'    They  were  given  with  a  will." 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  CON- 
SPIRACY AGAINST  THE  UNION. 

The  Nashville  Patriot,  from  which  the  forego- 
ing history  of  the  times  is  selected,  has  traced 
■with  a  masterly  hand  the  inception,  progress,  and 
development,  down  to  the  secession  from  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Cliarleston, 
of  the  "conspiracy  to  break  up  the  Union."  It 
has  shown  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  the 
miiin  reliance  for  the  success  of  that  conspiracy 
is  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
tiie  sequence,  as  the  plotters  and  disoi'ganizers 
hope,  of  the  election  of  a  Black  Republican  to 
the  Presidency,  in  which  event  they  are  solemnly 
pledged  "to  snap  the  cords  of  the  Union  at  once 
AND  FOREVER."  Wc  proposc  to  take  up  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  conspiracy  where  the  Patriot  left  off, 
to,  trace  its  progress  to  the  present  period,  and 
supply  further  proofs  that  the  end  and  aim  of 
leading  southern  supporters  of  Bkecklvridge  and 
Lane  is — Disunion. 

Upon  their  witlidrawal  from  the  Convention 
at  Charleston  the  Secessionists  assembled  in  St. 
Andrews'  Hall.  Let  us  briefly  narrate  their  pio- 
oeedings.  Mr.  John  G.  Preston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  called  to  the  chair  and  made  a  short 
address.     The  following  is  an  extract: 

""We  only  know  that  the  institutions  of  our  country  are 
Imperilled,  and  we  are  here  to  preserve  our  rights  and  re- 
dress our  wrongs.  If  we  bad  submitted,  we  would  have 
done  that  which  would  have  driven  us  from  the  land  of 
our  forefathers,  .and  deprived  us  of  the  liberty  they  fought 
for,  and  ultimately  would  have  driven  us  from  the  spot  on 
which  their  sacred  ashes  repose." 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  said  : 

"  We  were  sent  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
as  delegates,  but  our  mission  has  been  fulfilled  and  we  re- 
turn as  mere  citizens  from  the  late  National  Convention, 
which  is  now  a  mere  sectional  gathering.  A  few  southern 
delegates  still  remain  there,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  others  to  forego  their  Black  Itepublican  pur- 
poses. He  proposed  that  they  should  take  no  action,  but 
to  remain  here  and  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. If  Douglas  is  nominated,  it  would  then  become  their 
doty  to  present  and  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
OBI  a  national  and  constitutional  basis,  and  therefore,  a 
Southern  t)asis.  He  thought  no  steps  should  bo  taken  by 
the  Seceding  Convention  until  the  proper  time." 

Mr.  Meek,  of  the  same  State,  said: 
"  Any  southern  man  that  shall  go  into  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention would  go  there  an  approver  of  8  iuatter  Sover- 


eignty. The  resolutions  adopted  at  their  adjournment  In- 
vites the  southern  States  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  our  secession,  declaring  our  seats  vacant." 

Mr.  Yancey,  said : 

"  He  approved  the  proposition  of  Judge  Meek  for  ap-  / 
pointing  a  committee  t»  prepare  an  Address.  He  did  not  '■' 
think  it  would  either  save  or  break  the  Union.  The  dele- 
gate from  Georgia,  in  predicting  a  disunion  movement  by 
disunion  leaders,  looked  to  the  Georgia  delega  ion.  but 
declined  to  name  who  and  whathe meant,  Anolherdele- 
gate  seemed  to  charge  him  (Yancey)  with  singing  pajana 
to  the  Union.'. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  in  reply,  said: 

"  I  certainly  never  intimated  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  sang  preans  to  the  Union.  Certaiuly  no  one  will 
ever  charge  him  with  any  such  an  offence.  My  remarks 
were  directed  rather  to  my  colleague,  who,  I  thought,  was 
placing  Georgia  in  a  wrong  position.  He  did  not  wish 
Georgia  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  singing  pagans  to 
the  Union." 

Mr.  Hooker,  of  Mississippi,  said: 

"  We  .ire  no  longer  delegates  to  the  other  Convention. 
"We  separated  froni  them  on  principle,  and  he  was  unwil- 
ling that  they  should  carry  ihem  to  Baltimore  as  an  ad- 
journ'men;  to  that  Convention.  If  we  adjourn  without 
doing  anything  or  saying  anything,  we  will  stniltify  oup> 
selves;  and  ifVe  follow  them  to  Ballimove,  we  shall  lose 
all  the  moral  eifec.  of  this  movement.  Make  our  nomina- 
tions BOW,  manfully  and  boldly.  We  are  here  for  an  ob- 
ject and  purpose,  and  if  we  go  home  without  action  we 
will  be  merely  denounced." 

The  Convention,  as  it  was  styled,  finally  ai^- 
journed,  without  anj-  definite  action,  to  meet  at 
Riclimond,  on  the  11th  day  of  I^Iay.  It  is  appa- 
rent from  the  proceedings  at  St.  Andrews'  Hall, 
of  which  we  have  given  enough  for  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole,  that  the  Seceders  con- 
sidered their  connection  with  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  permanently  dissolved.  As 
Jlr.  Yancey  pointedly  said,  the\'  considered  that 
their  "mission  had  been  fulfilled."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Mississippi,  they  were 
"no  longer  delegates  to  tlie  otlier  Convention" — 
that  from  which  they  seceded.  They  had  no  in- 
tention of  following  the  Convention  to  Baltimore, 
until  the  address  of  the  "Immortal  Nineteen" 
southern  Senators  and  Representatives,  inviting 
and  urging  them  to  resume  their  seats  in  tha 
Convention  which  should  re-assemble  on  the  18th 
of  May,  was  issued.  That  celebrated  paper  held 
out  to  the  Seceders  the  inducement,  for  which  its 
signers  had  no  authority  whatever,  that  the 
"  platform"  would  be  modified  at  Baltimore  to 
meet  their  demands.  And,  "if  your  demands  be 
not  complied  with,"  said  the  address  to  the  Se- 
ceders, "you  can  secede  again."  Subsequent 
events  justify  the  belief  that  tlie  real  pnipose 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  tlie  Seceders 
at  Baltimore,  was  to  effect  a  lai-ger  secession 
from  the  Convenlion — a  secession  extending,  if 
possible  to  all  the  southern  States,  and  to  such  of 
the  delegates  from  the  North  as  held  office  under 
the  Federal  Administration,  Of  these  otHce-hold- 
ers  there  were  some  fifteen'  or  twenty. 

The  Seceders  at  the  appointed  time,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  came  together  again  nt  Richmond, 
to  which  (^invention,  as  well  as  to  Baltimore,  all 
of  them  had  been  accredited,  meanwhile,  some 
regularly,  and  others  irregularly,  e.xcept  the  dele- 
gations from  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  whose 
commissions  confined  them  to  Richmond  alone. 
They  adjourned  over  on  the  second  day,  until  the 
23d  of  May,  and  repaired  to  Baltiiiiore — all  of 
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them  who  held  "roving  commissions" — to  de- 
mand the  seats  in  the  adjourned  Convention 
which  they  had  vacated  at  Charleston.  They 
demanded  admission  into  a  body  which  tlieir 
leader,  Mr.  Yancky,  had  denounced  in  St.  An- 
drews' Hall,  at  Charleston,  as  "a  mere  sectional 
gathering,  and  contemptuously  termed  "ihe  late 
National  Convenlioyu"  Tliey  demanded  seats  in 
tiie  Convention,  with  this  same  Mr.  Yancey  at 
tlieir  head,  although  lie  had  declared,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  at  Montgomery',  in  a  public  speech, 
that,  "the  seceding  States  could  not  be  repre- 
sented, and  at  the  same  VrnQ preserve  tJuir  honor 
unlarniitjted.  and  not  have  their  high  tnoral  posi 
tion  demoralized  and  degraded." 

WHY  TIIE  SECEDERS  DEMAiS'DED  ADMIS- 
SION  AT  BALTIMORE. 

It  was  mysteriously  given  out,  about  the  time 
the  Seeeders  met  at  Richmond,  that  if  tliey  would 
seek  admi.-sion  at  Baltimore,  and  should  be  re- 
fused, Virginia,  and  a  niitjority  of  the  other 
southern  States  that  liad  not  seceded  at  Chai-les- 
ton,  would  unite  in  the  bolt.  And  there  was  a 
further  assurance,  it  was  said,  that  a  like  result 
would  occur,  if  the  "platform"  was  not  recon- 
structed to  suit  the  wislies  of  the  Seee^sionists. 
At  all  events,  it  was  apparent  early  at  Baltimore, 
that  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  pretexts,  a 
further  seee.=8ion  was  inevitable.  It  came,  as 
was  anticipated,  on  the  pretext  that  "bogus  dele- 
gates" were  admitted  from  Alabama  and  Loui- 
siana, whereas  in  truth  it  was  [)remeditated  and 
prearranged,  and  had  no  other  or  better  justifi- 
eation  than  the  refusal  of  the  Convention  to  ad- 
mit the  Seceders  from  those  States  who  had  no 
shadow  of  authority  to  seek  admission.  Thcii 
were  in  fact  the  "  bogus  delegates,"  and  were 
rightly  rejected. 

THE  MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  NOMINA- 
TIONS. 
'l"he  Seceders,  with  their  number  increased  by 
the  fresh  secession  at  Baltimore,  instigated  by 
the  Administration,  acting  upon  its  office-holders, 
and  by  candidates  for  the  Presidency  whose 
weakness  had  been  made  manifest  at  Charleston, 
as'^embled  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  nomi- 
nated John  C  Breckinridge  for  the  Presidency, 
and  JosKPu  Lane,  for  the  Vice  Piesidency.  Of 
the  original  seceders  all  were  present  but  South 
Carolina;  and  there  were  a  number  present  who 
were  mere  political  waifs.  However,  for  want 
of  space,  we  shall  not  go  into  tliese  details.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  it  was  an  assemblage  of  bolt 
ers,  disorganizer.-^,  and  disunionists,  whose  acts 
are  entitle!  to  no  respect  whatever,  and  with 
whom  no  National  Democrat  can  hold  FKLLOWsnir 
OR  Communion.  Subsequently,  a  portion  of  the 
seceders  from  the  Soutli  returned  to  Richmond, 
where  tlieii-  Convention  had  been  adjourned  from 
day  to  day  from  the  ISth  of -lune,  and  Brkckin- 
uiDGB  and  Lane  were  nominated  again. 

DISUNION    SUPPORTERS     OF     BRECKIN- 
RIDGE AND  LANE. 

We  continue  the  proof  wliich  the  article  from 
the    Nashville    Patriot    presents   in   part,   that 


Breckinridge  and  Lane  are  the  candidates  o, 
Disunionists.     The  record  is  readily  made  up 

Mr.  IvERsoN,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Senate,  on  ti 
Gth  of  Jaruary  1859,  said: 

"The  election  of  a  northern  President,  upon  a  sectional 
ani]  anti-slavery  issue,  will  be  considered  cause  enough  to 
justify  secession.  Let  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Seward]  or  any  other  man  avowing  the  sentiments  and 
policy  enunciated  by  Iiim  in  liis  Kochester  speech,  bo 
elected  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and.  in  ray  opinion, 
there  are  more  than  one  ot  the  southern  States  that  would 
take  immediittA  steps  towards  separation.  And,  sir,  I 
am  free  t.>  declare  here,  in  the  Senaie,  t'  at  whenever  such 
an  event  shall  occur,  for  one,  /shall  be  for  disunion,  and 
shall,  if  alive,  exert  .all  the  powers  I  may  have  in  urging 
upon  the  people  of  my  State  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  an  immediette  separation." 

Mr.  Toombs,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Iverson,  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  14tii  of  February,  1860,  said: 
"  When  that  time  comes,  freemen  of  Georgia,  redeem 
your  pledge;  I  am  ready  to  redeem  mine.  Your  honoris 
inoolved,  your  faith  is  pligJited.  I  know  yon  feel  a  stain 
as  a  wound ;  your  peace,  your  social  system,  your  firesides, 
are  involved.  jS'ever  permit  (his  Federal  Government  to 
pass  into  the  traitorous  hands  of  the  Black  Republican 
party.  It  has  already  declared  war  against  you  and  your 
institutions.  It  every  day  commits  acis  of  war  against 
you  :  it  has  already  compelled  you  to  arm  for  your  de- 
fence. Listen  to  ''no  vain  babblings,"  to  no  treacherous 
I  jargon  about  "overt  acts;"  they  have  already  been  com- 
i  mined.  Defend  yourselves;  the  enemy  is  at  your  door; 
wait  not  to  meet  him  at  the  hearthstone— meet  him  at  tlio 
door-sill,  and  drive  him  from  ihe  temple  of  liberty,  or  puU 
down  its  pillars  and  involve  him  in  a  common  ruin." 

Capt.  B  H.  Rutlkdge,  at  the  Breckinridge 
and  Lane  ratification  meeting  in  Charleston, 
Soutli  Carolina,  said: 

"•  The  operation  of  the  Richmond  Convention  has  set  on 
foot  a  movement  in  which  the  whole  South  joins;  so  far, 
at  least,  the  South  appears  united.  Let  us  hope,  let  us 
pray  to  God,  that  it  wilt  continue  united,  one  and  insep.i- 
rable,  upon  the  vital  issue  which  will  come  upon  us  if 
Lincoln  is  elected.  This  would  be  the  last  insult  which 
could  be  offered  to  a  free  people." 
********* 

"  Upon  such  an  event,  every  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  be  made  to  stop  within  Ihe  limits  of 
every  Southern  State.  No  judge  should  administer  Fed- 
eral justice;  no  collector  should  collect  Federal  custom! 
throughout  the  whole  South.  No  Soulhem  man  should 
Consent  to  hold  office  under  a  commission  signed  by  an 
Abolition  President ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  people  of  the 
South  to  say  whelherany  Northern  man  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  any  of  the  State  lines  with  such  intent." 

Gen.  W.  E.  Martin,  a  South  Carolina  delegate 
to  the  Richmond  Convention,  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, said: 

"  The  South,  I  am  sure,  is  not  more  divided  than  were 
the  American  colonies  in  the  Revolution.  Thegreatfeel- 
ing  with  lis,  antagonistic  to  resistance,  is  love  of  the  Union. 
Yet,  deplorable  as  I  consider  this  senliinent,  in  this  as- 
pect, it  IS  not  more  powerful  for  mischief  than  was  tho 
loyalty  of  our  ancestors  to  the  British  Crown.  We  see, 
however,  that  they  who  entered  the  struggle  willi  no  view 
to  separation  from  the  mother  country,  ycjt  happily  attained 
that  end;  and  so  it  may  be,  and  I  trust  will  be,  with  tha 
South.  Circumstances  of  late  have  enabled  me  to  judge 
of  the  state  of  sentiment  in  the  Southern  States.  If  the 
delegations  from  Alabam.i,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Georgia  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  people — 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  ihink  they  do— then  there  is  much  hope 
for  the  South." 

Mr.  R.  Barnwell  Ruett,  at  the  same  meeting, 
said : 

"Now.  my  friends,  this  consolidation  is  culminating 
into  the  Presidential  election.  We  have  now  going  on  a 
struggle ;  we  have  now,  at  last  got  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union  pitted  against  each  other. 

********** 

"  If  wo  are  successful,  there  is  a  trust,  at  least,  of  happy 
and  better  days. 
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,  on  the  contrary,  the  Black  Republicans  succeed  in 
irzr^iing  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  who  wilt  openly  advocate 
slavery  be  abolished  throughout  the  whole  world, 
haPfl  we  have  to  1  jok  to  ourselves.  *  *  i  am  very 
pf>.ary  of  seeinsr  the  South  pass  resolutions.  I  am  sick  at 
Lieart  of  vain  attempts  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch,  when 
U36 should  grasj)  the  sicord." 

Hon.  W.  PorciierMit.eS,  the  Representative  in 
Congress  of  the  Charleston  district,  at  the  same 
meeting,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  We  said  Douglas'  no'ions  of  squatter  sovereignty  are 
unconstitutional,  and  the  Sou'h  could  not  accept  him  as 
their  standard-bearer.  Yet  it  was  Douglss  or  nobody; 
Douglas  or  defeat;  and  so  it  is,  the  great  Democratic 
party  has  been  disbanded.  I  do  not  regret  it.  Great  as 
that  party  has  been  ;  great  as  its  triumphs ;  worthy  as  its 
services,  when  that  party,  or  any  ^reat  party,  becomes 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  mobocraey,  and  will  tear 
away  constitutional  principles  for  the  purpose  of  transient 
success,  I  say  perish  such  party,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  result. 

"How  do  we  stand  now?  The  Soulh  stands  upon  her 
own  platform,  dependent  upon  her  own  strong  arm  for 
support.  We  have  determined  to  support  two  men  who 
have  cordially  and  heartily  indorsed  the  platform  Avith  a 
Southern  code.  In  tliat  respect,  we  will  have,  lor  the  first 
time,  the  South  standing  together  in  solid  phalanx.  I 
know  both  these  gentlemen  who  are  our  candidates.  They 
are  both  able,  and  I  believe  them  both  to  be  sound." 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  not  less 
significant  than  the  speeches.  We  have  space 
jSpr  one  only,  which  shows  that  the  South  Caro- 
nna  disunioiiists  support  Breckinridge  and  Lane 
as  the  candidates  of  the  Junta  which  met  at 
Richmond.     Here  it  is: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Biclimond  Convention,  and  will  uphoUi  the  princi- 
ples that  Convention  lias  announeed,  and  the  candidates 
it  has  nominated  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  United  States." 

Gen.  Joiix  McQueen,  a  representative  in  Con 
gress  from  South  Carolina,  made  a  speech  on  the 
4th  of  July,  at  Bennettsville,  in  that  State,   of 
which  a  sketch  is  given  in  the  local  paj)er — Son 
of  Temperance.     It  saj's  : 

"  He  reviewed  the  Federal  politics  of  the  day,  cordially 
Indorsed  the  nomination  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency— said  they  were  good 
and  true  men  for  the  Soutli  to  support,  and  would  main- 
tain the  constitutional  riglits  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
should  be  supported  by  every  Southern  man.  *  *  '^ 
If  they  submit,  and  permit  Lincoln  to  be  inaugurated 
President,  without  resistance  and  seceding  from  the  Union, 
in  such  an  event  he,  for  one,  believed  that  we  were  a  de- 
graded people,  and  a  thousand  limes  more  than  the  Colo- 
nies were  under  Great  Britain.  He  counseled  secession 
of  the  South  from  the  Union,  if  a  Black  Republican  wm 
elected  President  of  the  Government,  for  it  would  be  an 
open  declaration  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  against  our 
peculiar  institutions,  which  are  as  dear  to  us  as  our 
lives." 

Hon.  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  another  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  in  a  recent 
letter,  said  : 

"But,  should  the  Black  Republican  party  obtain  power, 
and  the  South  remain  passive— what  then?  While  I  in 
voke  co-operation— while  I  appeal  to  the  States  around 
us  to  be  true  to  their  honor— yet,  if  these  fail,  I  will  coun- 
sel this  State  .alone,  if  necessary,  and  at  all  hazards,  to 
secede  from  the  Union. 

*****  ***** 
"This  Union  is  just  as  travelers  tell  us  many  Eastern 
habitations  are;  a  palace  to  look  upon;  all  fair  on  its  out- 
side, and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  house  that  should 
last  for  generations ;  b\it  the  master  pnts  his  walking- stick 
or  his  boot  heel  through  the  rafters,  and  be  finds  that  the 
white  ants  have  eaten  all  the  sulistance  out  of  the  timbers, 
and  that  all  that  he  sees  about  him  is  a  coating  of  paint, 
which  an  intrusive  blow  may  disperse  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
The  skirting  boards  have  already  perished,  the  rafters  are 
now  ready  to  tumble  in." 


Ex-Governor  Hubbard,  of  Alabama,  one  of 
the  seceders  at  Charleston,  recently  said: 

"Resistance!  Resistance!  to  death,  against  the  Govern- 
ment is  what  we  want  now." 

MR.   BRECKINRIDGE  COUNSELS    RESIST- 
ANCE. 

We  have  reached  the  culminating  point  in  this 
history  ;  we  have  to  present  the  evidence  now 
that  John  C.  Breckinridge  sympathizes  with  hia 
disunion  supporters,  and  counsels  resistance  in 
the  event  of  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Pres- 
idency. Hear  hiin  in  his  speech  at  Frankfort, 
his  home  in  Kentucky,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1859: 

"  I  have  seen  the  growing  evidences  for  the  last  few 
years,  culminating  recently  into  proof,  of  the  determin.i- 
tion  of  the  Republicans  to  take  possession,  if  possible,  of 
the  Government,  for  the  purpose  1  have  described.  Aijd 
I  have  seen  in  the  representatives  of  the  lower  snutbern 
States  a  most  resolute  and  determined  spirit  of  resistance. 
In  the  meantime  I  perceive  a  sensible  loss  of  that  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  that  feeling  of  love  for  a  common  coun- 
try, that  favor  of  loyalty,  which  ia  at  last  the  surest  ce- 
ment of  the  Union;  so  that  in  the  present  unhappy  state 
of  affairs.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  that  we  are 
DISSOLVING,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month.  The 
threads  are  gradually  fretting  themselves  asunder;  and  a 
stanger  visiting  VVashington  might  imagine  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the"  United  States  was  the  President  of  two 
hostile  Republics." 

******* 

"  Resistance  in  some  form  is  inevitable.  Some  members 
of  the  Confederacy  may  contemplate  it  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  political  organization.  Kentucky,  while  a  single 
ray  of  hope  penetrates  the  thick  darkness,  will  resist  imder 
the  Constitution  and  within  the  Union.  Resistance,  I  re- 
peat, is  certain. 

"  We  cannot  delude  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  th« 
dangers  that  menace  us  are  afar  off,  nor  should  others  de- 
lude themselves  wih  the  thought  that  there  Avill  be  no  re- 
sistance. Constitutional  resistance  we  contem|)late  to  the 
latest  moment,  even  against  unconstitutional  attacks.  But 
when  the  subject  of  contest  reaches  the  homes  and  fire- 
sides of  a  people,  who  is  wise  enough  to  predict  or  control 
the  progress  of  events? 

"Perhaps  the  most  imminent  danger  springs  from  the 
possible  action  of  certain  members  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  representatives  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi,  not  to  mention  other  southern 
Mates,  say  that  they  represent  their  constituents— nay, 
that  they  scarcely  go  so  far  as  their  constituents— and  most 
of  them  declare  that  they  are  ready  at  any  moment  for  a 
separate  organization.  Some  of  the  southern  Legislatures 
have  passed  resolves  of  this  character,  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  is  the  true  feeling  of  the  people." 

That  speech  pledges  Mr.  Breckinridge  as  fully 
as  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  or  William  L.  Yancey  is 
pledged  to  resistance.  Unless  he  "meanly  de- 
serts his  friends,"  Mr.  Breckinridge  like  Mr. 
Toombs,  will  "listen  io  no  vain  babblinga,  to  no 
treacherous  jargon  about  'overt  acts,'"  if  the 
Republicans  elect  their  candidate.  No,  he  will 
counsel  Kentucky  then,  as  Mr.  Toombs  has  coun- 
seled iJlie  ptrople  of  Georgia  to  defend  them- 
selves, to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  temple  of 
liberty,  "or  pull  down  its  pillai's,  and  involve 
him  in  a  common  ruin."  What  will  that  be  but 
treason, — treason  against  the  Union,  and  treason 
against  the  Constitution  which  in  "his  high 
office"  Mr.  Breckinridge  has  sworn  to  support. 
He  should  ponder  well,  the  burning  denunciation 
which  Henry  Clay  pronounced  against  R.  Barn- 
well RiiETT,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Senate,  in 
1850.  Said  tlie  Great  Kentuckian  on  that  occa- 
sion,— "If  he,  (Mr.  Riiett)  pronounced  the  senti- 
i  raent  attributed  to  hitn  of  raising  the  standard  of 
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disunion  and  of  resistance  to  the  common  Govern- 
ment, whiitever  lie  has  been,  if  lie  follows  up  that  11 
declaration  by  corresponding  overt  acts,  he  will  be  H 
a  traitor,  and  I  hope  he  will  meet  the  fate  of  a  trai-  } 
Let  Mr.  Breckinridge  take  warning  in  time 


tor.  „  ,,.„^ 

It  was  that  Frankfort  speech  which  commend 
ed  him  to  the  Southern  Secessionists.  It  was 
that  speech  which  made  him  the  leader  of  the 
column  which  would  have  bpen  headed  other- 
wise by  Jeffehsox  Davis,  or  William  L.  Yancey. 
Listen  to  the  testimony  of  Gen.  W.  E.  Martin,  of 
South  Carolina,  a  delegate  to  the  Richmond  Coii- 
vention,  from  whose  speech  at  the  ratification 
meeting  we  have  alre.idy  had  occasion  to  cite. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Bkeckinuidge  he  said: 

"  II.^ving  read  carefully  his  speech  delivered  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  when  he  could  not  h  ive  expected  a  nomi- 
nation, I  am  now  bettor  satisfied  that  he  ia  a  State-riijhts 
man  of  the   strictest  soli.-xil— more  satisfied  than  I  was  I 
when  I  gave  him  my  vote  at  Itiehniond.     In  th.nt  speech  I 
he  lays  down  a  broad  Etround— a  {ground  that  I  will  close  ' 
my  remarks  with,  and  g;ive  mo  a  ijrcat  deal  of  what  I  in-  I 
tended  otherwise  to  say.     He   tejls  his  people  that  the  ! 
Democratic  parly  was  a  very  good  thing  in  itself,  but  they  i 
were  not  to  rely  upon  the  Democratic  parly  or  any  party.  '■ 
1  hey  were  to  rely  upon  I  hem  selves.    THE  SOUTH  MUST  i 
RLLY  UPON  ITS  OWN  STRONG  AILM,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  any  and  every  emerjjency."  i 

An  extract  or  two  from  Southern  newspapers  \ 

in  the  interest  of  the  Secessionists,  and  we  shall  I 

close  the  disunion  record,  forever,  we  hope.  | 

From  the  Camden  {Ala.)  Democrat.  j 

"  We  run  up  our  flag  to-day  for  Breckinkidgk  an  J  ; 
l^ANE,  the  Hemocratic  nominees  for  President  and  Vice-  i 
President  of  the  United  States.     We  have-  unwaverino-|y 
contended  for  the  last  ten  years  that  it  would  be  better  I 
(.tor  all  concurned)  to  make  two  or  more  distinct  govern- 
ments of  the   territory   coniprisiiiic  the  United  States  of  I 
America— and   that   such   will  ultimately  be  done,  there  j 
can  be  no  eort  of  doubt ;  but  it  should  be  done  with  fair- 
ness  and  justice  to  every  section  of  the  Union;  and  be- 
lieving that  the  party  to  which  we  belong  is  the  only  re- 
liable one  to  carry  out  this  measure,  and  secure  to  our  ' 
own  section  all  her  rights,  we  intend  to  battle  for  its  prin-  \ 
.ojples  to  the  fullest  e.xtent  of  our  ability." 

From  the  Monfrjomcrij  {Ala.)  Mail. 
"  Eun  three  Presidential  tickets  agiiinst  Lincoln,  there- 
by giving  Lincoln  the  best  chance  for  election.    After  I 
Lincoln  is  elected,  some  Souihern  communities— most  of  | 
them,  perhaps— will  refuse  to  let  a  Postmaster,  appointed  ' 
nnder  his  Administration,   take  possession  of  the  office.  | 
Then  the  United  States  authorities  will  be  interposed  to 
'  enforce  the  laws  '    Then  the  United   States  authorities' 
will   either  be   shot  down,  or  they  will  shoot  somebody  ' 
down.    Then  the  people  of  the  community  will  rise  up  ' 
against  the  United  States  Government,  and  will  be  sus- 
tained by  neighboring  communities,  until  civil  war,  with 
all  its  horrible  butcheries,  envelops  the  land  in  a  shroud 
ol  blood  and  carnage." 

From  the  Qahawba  {Ala.)  Slaveholder. 

"The  SouxnERN  Ticket.— We  hoist  to-dav,  as  our  choice 
of  nominated  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency,  the  names  of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  .Joe  Lane,  of  Oregon. 

Our  selecticm  is  made  with  special  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  heretofore  advocated,  tlie  most  prominent, 
controlling  of  which  is  an  uni(m  of  the  Southern  people 
for  the  protection  of  our  Southern  institutions." 

Such  are  the  doetri.ies  inculcated  by  the  lead- 
ing supporters  of  Bkeckinridge  and  Lane.  What 
are  they  but  open,  rank  disunion,  and  whither 
do  they  tend  but  to  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  de.?olation  of  the  country  ? 
What  friend  of  the  Union,  what  lover  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  can  read  this  dark  catalogue 
©f  treason  without  a  shudder?  "Dissolve  the 
Union,  tear  the  Constitution  in  pieces,  and  look 


to  our  guns  for  justice,"  exclaim  the  southern 
supporters  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  if  Lincoln 
be  elected!  And  yet,  they  counselled  secession 
at  Charleston,  forced  further  secession  at  Baltr- 
raore, disrupted  the  Democratic  party,  and  setup 
a  sectional  organization,  all  of  which  increases 
and  multiplies  Lincoln's  chances  of  election. — 
What  fur?  To  wage  war  upon  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion. To  crush  out,  if  possible,  the  choice  of 
three-fourths  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union — 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  for  whom  the  South,  with 
the  same  opinions  then  for  which  the  Secessionists 
so  bitterly  denounce  him  today,  on  the  last  bal- 
lot that  his  name  was  before  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention, cast  seventt/  three  of  their  one  hundred 
and  twenty  votes.  'That  was  the  ostensible  cause 
i  of  the  secession  But  with  the  deep,  designing  • 
leaders  who  planned  and  plotted  from  the  begin- 
ning for  discord  and  disorL^aiiization  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  disunion,  and  a  southern  confederacy 
were  and  are  the  prospects  ahead.  Let  the 
masses  ponder  these  things  well. 

Thank  God  no  disunionists  sustain  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  Not  one 
that  we  know.  Instinctively  they  have  banded 
together  as  one  man  under  the  flag  of  Breckin- 
ridge and  Lane.  Why?  They  could  control 
BRECKiNRmGE,  if  he  were  elected,  and  mould 
him  to  their  purposes,  and  they  know  it.  De- 
feated, they  have  assurance,  that  Breckinridge 
and  Lane  will  either  aid  them,  or  oppose  no  ob- 
stacle to  "the  disruption  of  every  tie  that  binds 
this  Confederacy  together,"  in  the  event  of  Lin- 
coln'.s  election.  To  support  such  a  ticket  is, 
therefore,  to  league  with  disunionists,  and  coun- 
tenance treason.  Where  is  the  Democrat  who 
reveres  the  memory  of  Jackson,  and  remembers 
the  lofty  stand  which  he  maintained  against  the 
nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  who  will  so  degrade 
himself  as  to  become  the  tool  of  the  crafty  plot- 
ters in  the  conspiracy,  which  has  been  tracked 
step  by  step,  to  break  up  the  Union?  Where  is 
the  Old  Line  Whig,  who  honors  the  grave  of 
Henry  Clay — the  man  whose  life  was  made  np 
of  sacrifices  for  his  country — who  will  insult  his 
ashes  by  uniting  with  the  enemies  of  the  glorious 
Union  which  he  loved  so  well?  There  should 
be,  can  be,  must  be  no  hesitation  with  such  men. 
The  path  of  duty  and  honor  is  straight  before 
them.  They  must  tread  it  with  an  unfaltering 
step.  They  must  bear  aloft  the  flag  of  their 
country,  and  stand  fast  by  the  noble  sentiment 
of  Douglas'  letter  of  acceptance:     "The  Union 

VUST  BE  preserved.  ThE  CONSTITUTION  MUST  BK 
MAINTAINED    INVIOLATE    IN    ALL    ITS    PARTS."      Thus 

only  can  a  well  regulated,  conservative  govern- 
ment be  maintained,  and  the  rights  of  every 
section  upheld.  Let  all,  then,  who  value  the 
Union  which  is  coeval  with  our  political  exis- 
tence, and  are  ready  to  defend  it,  bury  old  ani- 
mosities, forget  past  prejudices,  and  rally  around 
the  Man  of  the  People,  in  this  the  hour  of  the 
country's  peril.  Clansmen  of  the  Constitution! 
be  firm,  vigilant,  and  united  in  action,  that  you 
ma3'  scatter  its  enemie«,  and  preserve  it  inviolate 
from  the  ruthless  assaults  of  northern  fanatics, 
as  well  as  southern  disunionists. 


^I^I^E^DIX 


THE  SEPTATE  RESOLUTIONS— PROTECTION  TO  SLAVE  PROPERTY  IN 

THE  TERRITORIES. 


The  celebrated  resolutions  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississip|ii,  witli  respect  to  slave  pro- 
perty in  the  Tenitoiies,  are  familiar  to  the  coun- 
try. We  pu!-pose  to  in-ert  them  here,  and  show 
from  the  recoid,  that  their  supporters  in  tiie  Sen- 
ate refused  to  ^irotect  slave  property  in  Kansas, 
although  it  is  indisputable  tliat  the  Legislature 
has  repealed  all  laws  for  its  protection.  The 
.resolutions  are  as  follows: 

"1.  JiesolBefJ,  That,  in  the  ailoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
Btitution,  the  States  ailopUng  the  same  acteil  severally  as 
free  and  independent  sovereignties,  delegating;  a  portion 
of  their  poi^-ers  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  tlie  increased  security  of  each  against  dangers, 
doynefitic  as  well  as  ftireign;  and  that  any  intermeddling 
by  any  one  or  more  States,  or  by  a  combination  of  their 
citizens,  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  others,  on 
any  pretext  wiiatever,  political,  moral,  or  religions,  with 
a  view  to  their  disturbance  or  subversion,  is  in  violation 
of  the  Constitulion,  insulting  to  tlie  Slates  so  interfered 
with,  endangers  their  domestic  peace  and  tranquility— 
objects  for  which  the  Constitution  was  formed- and,  by 
necessary  conseciuence,  tends  to  wcalien  and  destroy  the 
Union  itself. 

"2  liefsdloed.  That  negro  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  fifteen 
States  of  tliis  Union,  composes  an  important  portion  of 
their  domestic  institutions,  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  which 
it  is  rec"gnize<1  as  constituting  an  important  element  in 
the  apportionment  of  powers  among  the  States  .  and  that 
no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
Blaveholding  S'a'es  of  the  Union,  in  relation  to  this  insti- 
tution, can  justify  them,  or  their  citizens,  in  open  or  covert 
attacks  thereon,  with  a  view  to  its  ovenhmw  ;  and  that 
all  such  attacks  are  in  manifest  violation  of  the  mntual 
and  solem.n  pledge  to  protect  ard  defentl  each  other,  given 
by  the  States  respectively  on  entering  into  the  constitu- 
tional compa  t  which  formed  the  Union,  and  are  a  mani- 
fest breach  of  faith,  and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
obligations. 

"8.  Renolved,  That  the  union  of  these  States  rests  on  the 
equality  of  rights  and  privllegfs  among  its  members ;  and 
that  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  Sei-ate  which  repre- 
sents the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  resist  all 
atteinpts  to  discriminate  either  in  relation  to  persons  or 
properly  in  the  Territories,  which  are  the  common  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  give  advantace  to 
the  citizens  of  one  State  which  are  not  equally  assured  to 
those  of  every  other  State. 

"4.  Refiolvsil^  That  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial 
Legislature,  whether  by  direct  legislation  or  legislation  of 
an  indirect  and  unfriendly  character,  poj^sess  power  to 
annul  or  impair  the  constitutional  right  of  any  citizen  of 
Uie  United  States  to  take  his  slave  property  into  the  com- 
mon Territories,  and  there  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  while 
the  territorial  condition  remains. 

{i;^"".^.  Re.solvetl,  That  if  experience  should  at  any 
time  prove  that  the  judicial  and  executive  authority  do  not 
jiossess  means  to  insure  adecjuate  protection  to  constitu- 
tional rights  in  a  Territory,  and  if  the  territorial  govern- 
ment should  fail  or  refuse  to  provide  the  necessary  reme- 
dies for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
supply  such  deficiency,  within  the  limits  of  its  constitu- 
tional power  .„;ga 

"  G.  Tie.xolved,  That  the  inhabitant."!  of  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  rightfully  form  a  constitution  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  may  then,  for  the 
first  lime,  like  the  people  of  a  Stute  when  forming  a  new 
ooustitution,  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery,  as  a 


I  domestic  institution,  shall  be  maintained  or  pr^)hibitpd 
within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  'they  shall  be  received  into 
the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutioB 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  theiradmission.' 

"7.  Resolved,  That  the  provisicm  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from,  service  or  labor,  with- 
out the  adoption  of  wliieh  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
formed,  and  that  the  laws  of  1793  and  1850,  which  were 
enacted  to  secure  its  execution,  and  the  main  features  of 
which,  being  similar,  bear  the  impress  of  nearly  seventy 
years  of  sanction  by  tlie  highest  judicial  authority,  .should 
be  honestly  and  faithfully  observed  and  maintained  by  all 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  compact  of  union;  and  that 
all  acts  of  individuals  or  of  State  Legislatures  to  defeat 
the  purpose  or  nullify  the  requirements  of  that  provision, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  hostile  in  char- 
acter, subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolutionary 
in  tlieir  effect." 

These  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  first  day  of  March;  were  discussed 
for  weeks  and  weeks  in  caucus  and  in  the  Senate; 
and  finally  voted  upon  and  passed  on  the  2.5th 
day  of  May,  1860.  Mr.  CLiNGjr.\x,  of  North 
Carolina,  then  moved  the  folio  -ving  resolation  to 
come  in  after  the  fourth  of  Mr.  D.\vis'  series: 

'■'■  Rexolved,  That  the  existing  condition  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  does  not  require  the  interven- 
tion of  Congress  for  the  protection  of  property  in  slaves." 

Mr.  Browx,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  amend 
Mr.  Clinujian's  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
word  "not,"  and  thus  make  it  atrirmative  in  its 
character.  That  amendment  was  rejected  bytha 
following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Brown,  Clay,  Iverson,  Johnson,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Vulee — 5. 

Nays— Messrs.  Benjamin,  Bigler,  Bingham,  Bragg, 
Bright,  Chandler,  Chesnut,  Clark,  Clingman,  Collamer, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fitzpatrick,  Foot, 
Green,  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Hararnond,  Hemphill,  Hun- 
ter, Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham, 
Mallory,  Mason,  Nicholson.  Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Pugh, 
Itice,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  Ten  Lyck,  Toombs,  Trumbull, 
Wade,  Wigfall,  and  Wilson— 43. 

Mr.  Clingm.vn's  resolution  was  then  adopted, 
but  was  reconsidered  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  tho 
proceedings  and  rejected.  The  vote  on  its  adop- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Te.^s — Messrs.  Bigler,  Bingham,  Bragg,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Clingman,  Collamer,  Crittenden,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Foot.  Grimis,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Harlan,  Johnson,  of  Tennes- 
see, Kennedy,  Lalharn,  Polk,  Pugh,  Simmons,  Ten  Eyck, 
Toombs,  Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilson — '2(j. 

Nays — Messrs.  Beniamin,  Bright,  Brown,  Chesnut, 
Clay,  Davis,  Fitzpatrick,  Green,  Hammond,  Hunter,  Iver- 
son, Lane,  Mallory,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Pearce,  Powell, 
Uice,  Saulsbury,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  Wigfall,  and  Yulee — 
23. 

The  vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  Avhich  Mr.  Clingmans  resolution  had  been 
adopted  was  tts  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Benjamin,  Brown,  Che«nnt,  Clay.  Davis, 
Fitzpatrick,  Green,  Gwin,  Hammond,  Harlan,  Hemphill, 
Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Lane,  Malory, 
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Maaon,  Nicholson,  Powell,  Eice,  Sebastian,  Simmons, 
Sllflell,  Wifffall,  Wilson,  and  Yulee— 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bragg,  Clingman,  Crittenden,  Johnson 
of  Tennessee,  Latham,  Polk,  Pugh,  and  Toombs— S. 

The  resolution  was  then  rejected  without  a  di- 
vision. 

These  proceedings,  coupled  with  the  rejection 
of  au  amendment  of  Mr.  Clingman  to  the  fifth 
resolution  of  Mr.  Davis,  indicated  that  the  Inter- 
ventionists were  really  in  earnest.  That  amend- 
ment was  as  follows: 

*'■  Provided,  That  it  is  not  hereby  intended  to  assert  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  a  system  of  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery." 

It  was  rejected  by  the  following  vote: 
Teas — Messrs.  Clark,  Clingmtin,  Dixon,  Foot,  Foster, 
riale,  Hamlin,  Latham,  Pugh,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  and 
Wilson— 12. 

Nays — M,?ssrs.  Benjamin,  Bragg,  Bright,  Brown.  Ches- 
nut.  Clay,  Davis,  Fitzpatiiok,  Green,  Ilainmond,  Hemp- 
hill, Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  of 
Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Mallory,  Mason,  Nicholson, 
Pearce,  Polk,  Powell,  Kice,  Saulsbury,  Sebastian,  Slidell, 
Thomson,  Toombs,  Wigfall,  and  Yuiee— ol. 

To  show  upon  what  bald  pretences  the  Inter- 
ventionists in  the  Senate  acted,  we  shall  produce 
here  certain  remarks  of  Mr,  Albert  G.  Bkown, 
of  Mississippi,  on  his  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Clingman,  which  was  first  passed 
and  then  rejected^ 

"Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  a  little 
amazed  at  gentlemen  so  often  declaring  that  this 
amendment  is  a  mere  naked  declaration  of  opin- 
ion, which  does  not  involve  any  princi{)le.  I 
think  that  this  whole  series  of  resolutions  is  no- 
thing but  a  declaration  of  opinion.  They  look 
to  no  legislation — certainly  no  immediate  legis- 
lation. Tiie  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  discussed 
here  until  vast  numbers  of  people  have  brought 
their  minds  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation — 
immediate,  positive,  direct  legislation — is  neces- 
sary for  their  protection  in  the  Territories.  That 
has  been  the  whole  question  in  controversy.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  brings  forward  a 
proposition  to  negative  that  idea — to  declare  to 
the  public  that,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
we  think  no  such  necessity  exists.  I,  thinking 
the  necessity  does  exist,  propose  so  to  amend  his 
resolution  as  to  assert  the  afiirmative  proposi- 
tion. 

"■But  it  seems  that  our  friends  will  neither  take 
the  one  nor  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma;  they 
will  neither  ajfirm  thai  legislation  is  necessary  nor 
that  it  is  not  necesxary.  I  pray  you,  Senators, 
what  is  it  we  have  been  discussing?  Cui  bono 
all  this  controversy,  if  at  last  we  have  no  case? 
If  there  is  nothing  upon  which  we  are  aalled  to 
act,  why  has  the  public  mind  been  lashed  like 
an  ocean  tempest-tossed  into  a  fury?  Has  tlie 
ocean  been  lashed  into  a  fury  "to  waft  a  feather 
or  drown  a  fly?'  Is  this  a  mere  controversy 
about  nothing,  or  is  it  a  controversy  iiaving  in  it 
deep  and  lasting  and  substantial  substance?  If 
it  be  so,  then  either  the  one  side  or  the  other  of 
this  {(reposition  is  true,  and  gentlemen  cannot 
ignore  it.  After  all  that  has  been  said  in  State 
eon.veutions,  in  national  conventions,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  House  of  Representative?,  and  every- 
where,  until   every  man  in  the  whole  country 


has  taken  sides  upon  the  question,  you  cannot 
shuffle  it  off"  by  simply  saying  there  never  was  any 
necessity  for  the  agitation.  Why  have  you  agi- 
tated it?  Why  has  the  whole  session  been  con- 
sumed in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  if  there 
was  no  necessity  for  action  or  expressing  an 
opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other?  From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  controversj-,  I,  at  least,  have  been 
sincere;  I,  at  least,  have  believed  that  slave 
property  required  protection  in  the  Territories; 
that  it  requires  it  now.  That  was  ray  opinion 
fifteen  months  ago,  when  standing  precisely 
where  I  do  to-day.  I  enunciated  it  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  thought 
the  necessity  existed  then.  Subsequent  events 
have  confirmed  that  conviction.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  whole  series  of  measures  that  have 
been  concocted  in  Kansas  have  been  a  seiies  of 
measures  a^rainst  slavery. 

"I shopjed  ym,  the  other  day,  that  Kansas  had 
abolished  slavery ;  that  she  had  made  it  a  penal 
offence  for  a  master  to  seek  to  exercise  his  owner- 
ship over  that  property  in  the  Territory,  and  ex- 
acts Jines  if  any  master  dares  to  say,  "  that  black 
man  is  my  property."  All  this,  and  more,  has 
been  done,  and  yet  we  are  not  convinced  that 
there  is  any  necesiitj'  for  action.  Sir,  when  will 
there  be?  I  am  struggling  in  the  abyss,  and 
calling  for  help.  You  stand  by,  and  say,  "Oh, 
my  dear  sir,  if  I  thought  you  needed  help,  I  would 
give  it."  My  house  is  burning  down  over  my 
head;  my  wife  and  children  are  being  driven  be- 
fore tlie  flames.  I  appeal  to  my  Beighbors  for 
help;  but  they  fold  their  arms,  and  say,  "Dear 
sir,  if  you  would  only  show  us  the  necessity,  we 
would  help  you.  Sir,  if  the  necessity  does  not 
exist  note,  tell  me  v.hat  state  of  circumstances  will 
ever  convince  you  that  there  is  a  necessity?  This 
looks  to  me  like  a  shirking  of  the  responsibility 
of  saying  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  since  I  am  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  desire  to  repel,  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, imputations  which  have  been  more  than  once 
tlirown  out  against  me  in  coDnection  with  this 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Toombs) 
the  other  day  declared  that  he  had  listened  with 
no  degree  of  pleasure  to  tlie  discussion  which  we 
had  here  on  the  23d  of  Februaiy,  1S59;  and  in 
his  speech,  which  now  lies  before  me,  he  inti- 
mated, in  tolerably  broad  terms,  that  it  was  his 
opinion  tiiat  I  had  opened  that  discussion  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Senator  from  Illinois  an 
opportunity  to  explain  his  coui-se  here.  I  desire 
to  sav,  once  for  all,  that  all  such  imputations, 
all  such  insinuations  are  totally  and  entirely  er- 
roneous. In  making  that  speech,  I  had  the  pur- 
pose v^hich  I  avowed  at  the  time.  I  believed 
then,  as  I  have  believed  ever  since,  and  do  now 
believe,  that  statutory  law  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure me  in  the  right  to  slave  property  in  the 
Territories.  So  believing,  I  so  enunciated,  not 
to  give  the  Stnalor  from  Illinois,  or  any  other 
man,  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  to  enunciate  a 
principle  which  1  believe  to  be  sound,  which  then, 
and  ever  since,  and  now,  I  have  believed  to  b« 
vital  to  the  South. 

'•So  much  for  that.  The  Senatcr  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wigfall)  yesterday  intimated  very  njUcU 
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the  same  thing.  T  desire  that  he  will  take  this 
general  and  positive  disclaimer  as  much  to  him- 
self as  it  is  designed  for  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. The  Senator  from  Georgia  went  on  to  ciit- 
icise  my  speech  delivered  on  the  23d  Februai'y, 
1859,  not  as  it  is  reported,  bnt  as  it  is  represent- 
ed in  the  rejoinder  of  my  antagonist  on  that  oc- 
casion. Now,  sir,  I  say  in  all  kindness  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  see 
the  justice  of  it  when  I  make  the  bare  suggestion, 
that  when  the  record  was  before  him  it  would 
have  been  more  just  to  criticise  my  own  lan- 
guage than  to.  criticise  me  upon  language  put 
into  my  mouth  by  others. 

*  *  *  *  *  » 

"I  admit  and  claim,  as  loudly  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  my  slave  property  is  in  a 
Territor}'  under  the  jegis  of  the  Constitution,  and 
entitled  as  much  to  piotection  as  anybody  else's 
property  ;  hut  u'hose  property  in  a  Ttrritory  is 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  unaided  by  statutory 
law.  This  veiy  session  I  took  up  the  laws  of 
Kansas,  and  showed  that  eveiy  other  species  of 
propcity  known  to  the  land  was  protected  bj' 
positive  statutory  legislation  in  Kansfis  except 
slave  proptrty.  Sir,  thej'  have  got  their  horse 
code,  their  cow  codj-,  their  sheep  code,  their  drj'- 
goods  code,  and  their  wet-goods  code.  They  have 
a  code  of  laics  for  the  protection  of  everything  ex- 
cept slave  property.  To  that  they  have  not  only 
denied  protection  by  no7i-aclion,  but  they  have  re- 
pealed the  lams  affordivy  it  protection,  and  have 
pronounced  penalties,  as  I  said  before,  against  the 
■master  who  should  undertake  to  claim  his  pro- 
perty. 

"Now,  sir,  for  this  stale  of  things,  what  is  the 
remedy?  He  says  he  utterly  repudiates  my 
remedy;  utterly  repudiates  the  idea  that  Con- 
gress is  to  intei'pose  in  any  direct  manner.  Then 
what  does  he  propose? 

"In  plain  English,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
proposes  as  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  that  we 
repeal  the  congressional  chai'ter  and  redu'ce  the 
people  of  Kaiisus,  who  are  evidently  disobedient 
to  the  laws,  disregardful  of  their  constitutional 
obligation,  to  a  mere  state  of  dependency  upon 
the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  remedy  he  sug- 
gests is  this,  if  I  understand  him:  that  the  Pre- 
sident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  send  out  a  Legislative  Council,  a 
Governor  and  secretarj',  and  three  judges,  and 
that  they  shall  make  the  laws  for  the  Territory. 
That  I  take  to  be,  in  plain  terms,  the  mode. 
"Mr.  TOOMBS.  One  of  the  modes  " 
•'  Mr.  BROW  N.  Now,  i-ir,  he  says  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory  who  have  sliov/ii  that  they  are 
regardless  of  their  constitutional  obligation, 
would  not  obey  an  act  of  Congress.  Would  a 
people,  let  me  ask  the  Senator,  who  habitually 
disregard  the  authoi'Jty  of  Congress,  be  obedient 
to  the  authority  of  a  Legislative  Council,  ap- 
pointed to  rule  over  them  bj-  the  President  and 
Senate?  Would  your  Legislative  Council  have 
any  more  authority,  or  any  greater  power,  to 
enforce  its  edicts  than  would  Congress?  If  you 
must  send  out  a  military  force^ro  compel  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  Governor  and  secretary 


and. the  judges,  why  not  send  the  same  force  to 
compel  obedience  to  your  laws?  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  this  question  :  whether  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
LTnited  States  is  in  force  in  Kansas  to-day? 
"  Mr.  TOOMBS.     Certainly." 

"  Mr.  BROWN.  He  does.  Then,  sir,  does  not 
!  that  Constitution  guaranty  to  the  ptople  of 
Kansas  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ;  and  would  he 
not  be  compell'ed  as  much,  under  a  law  enacted 
by  his  Executive  Council,  to  submit  the  case  to 
a  jury  as  I  should  be  under  an  act  of  Congress? 
It  is  in  the  jury  box,  I  apprehend,  that  you  will 
find  the  diiifieuUy  in  executing  your  laws.  If 
not,  where  then?  Certainly  not  in  the  judiciary, 
when  they  are  appointed  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent and  Democratic  Senate. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  gentlemen  tell  me  that 
they  are  opposed  to  my  slave  code,  as  they  choose 
to  denominate  it;  they  are  opposed  to  the  propo- 
sition which  I  have  introduced  and  which  I  have 
so  often  and  so  earnestly,  hut  with  very  feeble 
ability,  advocated  to  give  direct  protection  to 
slave  property  in  the  Territories  by  congressional 
action.  Oh,  no,  they  will  not  vote  for  that! 
•The  Senator  from  Georgia  thinks  there  is  some 
other  remedy.  Why  has  he  not  brought  it  for- 
ward? He  is  ready  enough  to  say  he  will  not 
vote  for  my  proposition;  he  is  ready  enough  to 
join  in  clamors  against  the  policy  which  1  have 
proposed  to  carry  out;  but  he  moves  nothing 
praciical.  Does  anybody  believe  that  yon  are  to 
have  protection  to  slave  property  under  these  reso- 
lutions that  you  are  passing  here?  What  protec- 
tion will  they  afford  to  anybody?  AVho  is  to  be 
punished  under  them?  Thej'  do  not  wear  even 
the  outside  semblance  of  law.  What  I  want  ia 
a  law  which  shall  point  the  man  who  pilfers  my 
slave  property  to  prison-houses  and  strong  bars 
and  bolts,  and  tell  him:  ''There,  sir,  will  be 
your  resting  place,  if  you  steal  }our  neighbor's 
property."  If  that  be  not  sulhcient,  then  1  would 
point  him  to  the  gallows,  and  say:  "Sir,  that 
will  be  your  end,  if  you  keep  not  your  hands  off 
your  neighbor's  property." 

"But  these  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  the 
negro  thieves  in  the  Territories,  who  apii'it  away 
slave  property  by  the  underground  railroad,  may 
be  driven  away  gentl}'  as  you  would  drive  a  flock 
of  gentie  doves;  that  jou  have  nothing  to  do* 
but  to  pass  five  resolutions,  and  they  will  scatter. 
Sir,  they  will  laugh  your  resolutions  to  scorn, 
aud  go  on  just  as  they  are  now.  E^g*"  If  there  be 
any  genuine  purpose  to  afford  protection  to  slave 
property  in  the  Territories,  do  it  now.  All  else 
t]>an  this  is  mere  moonshine.^g:! 

"If  there  be  such  a  purpose,  then  I  would  ask 
the  honorable  Senator  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  why  it  is  that  a  bill  of  mine, 
introduced  ninety  days  ago,  has  been  permitted  to 
be  from  that  day  to  this  unacted  on  ?  Why  was 
not  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
incorporated  into  it  itistead  of  mine ?  Why  not 
I  some  policy  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  him- 
I  self?      Why  has  not  something  been  done  ? 

I      "  Mr.  GREEN.     How  long  has  it  been  before 
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"Mr.  BROW>r.  IT  HAS  BEEN  BEFORE 
YOU  FOR  NINETY  DAYS. 

"Mr.  (JRKEN.     I  tliink  not. 

"  Mr.  BROWN.  So  you  sny ;  but  here  nre  stub- 
born facts.  The  bilL  viait  referred  in  the  amimil- 
tee  on  the  •i;]d  of  Fehriinry.  'J'his  is  the  2ith  of 
May.  I  think  there  is  an  interval  of  three 
mouths. 

"Mr.  GREEN.  It  was  not  sent  to  us  riglit 
Hway. 

"Mr.  BROWN.  It  was  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk 
at  onee,  anil  I  suppose  the  Secretary  sent  it  to 
the  coniniittce. 

"Mr.  GREEN.  The  committee  is  not  always 
in  session.  I  will  say,  however,  ihatit  lias  been 
consitlered  twice. 

"Mr.  BROWN.  Here,  sir,  we  are  closing  the 
tirth  month  of  the  session,  and  nothing  is  done  ; 
and  there  is  no  purpose  to  do  anything.  This 
day's  proceedings  show  why  it  was  not  done — 
the  geiitleinei)  do  not  think  it  neeessar}-  to  act. 
It  would  liave  been  better  to  say  so  att^he  be- 
ginning; siui])ly  pass  a  short  resolution,  jfljfng 
to  tho  country :  "whatever  may  be  yarn-  opin- 
ions, we  dii  not  think  this  slavery  question  should 
receive  action."  Thar,  would  iiave  saved  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  trouble  and  toil  everywhere. 
I  never  could  have  agreed  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary;  but  still,  if  the  Senate,  at  an  early  day  in 
December,  had  passed  such  a  resvdution,  I,  of 
course,  would  have  desisted  from  all  my  efforts, 
simply  protesting  that  I  thought,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resohitioii,  the  necessity  still  existed. 
Up  to  to-day  1  supposed  it  was  a  general  opinion 
that  most  Senators  believed  that  some  action  was 
necessary — p(M-haps  not. the  action  contemplated 
in  my  bill,  perluijts  not  that  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  or  that  indicated  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Tt^xa — but  something. 
Now  we  ai'e  given  to  understand  that  nothing  is 
to  be  done;  that  really  there  is  no  purpose  to  do 
anything,  except  pass  these  resolutions. 

"  I  am  content  to  give  my  vote.  I  think  the 
southern  people  will  give  me  credit  for  this: 
that  believing  t!iey  were  entitled  to  protection, 
1  have  labored  for  it  with  all  the  zeal  and  ability 
that  I  possess.  Many  tliink  there  is  no  necessity, 
for  positive  action,  loi-  positive  legislation,  and 
therefore  the}'  will  not  press  it.  Very  well,  tir, 
be  it  so:  I  am  responsible  only  for  my  own  con- 
duct, and  for  nobody  else's.  1  act  on  my  own 
oonviction,  and  upon  nobody  else's.  I  have  done 
what  I  thouirht  was  right,  and  I  leave  the  conse- 
quences to  take  care  of  themselves." 

Whoever  reads  the  remarks  of  Gov.  Brown 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  clamor 
and  agitation  about  protection  to  slave  property 
in  the  Territories  had'reference  solely  to  the  po- 
eition  of  Mr.  Douglas.  He  was  known  to  be  an 
uueompromising  advocate  of  non-intervention 
bv  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States,  in  the 
"Krritories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  And 
this  new  creed  was  prescribed  with  a  view  to 
drive  him  from  the  field.  But  let  us  return  to 
the  record.  When  the  fifth  resolution  of  his  col- 
league came  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Bkown 


moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  resolved 
ai(d  insert  the  following: 

"That  experience  liaving  already  shown  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  common  law,  unaided 
by  statutory  provision,  do  not  affoid  adt^quate 
and  sufficient  protection  to  slave  ju-operty,  some 
of  the  Territories  having  fatled.  others  having 
refused,  lo  pass  such  enactments,  it  has  become 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  a7>d  pass  such 
laws  as  will  afford  to  slave  property  iu  t/f  T'rri- 
tories  that  protection  winch  is  gicin  to  other  kindt 
of  property." 

There  was  a  practical  question — there  was 
something  more  substantial  than  absti-act  resolu- 
tions. How  did  the  Interventionists  meet  it? 
Let  the  vote  on  the  amendment  answer.  Here 
it  is: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Brown,  Jolinson  of  Arkansas,  and  Mal- 
lory— 3. 

Nays — Messrs.  Benjamin,  Biglor,  Briiifg,  Briy;lit.  Cli?8- 
nut,  Clarlc,  Clay,  Clinsnian,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolitlte,  Fit/.palricit,  Foot,  Foster,  Green,  Grimes,  Gwin, 
Hamlin,  Harlan,  Henipliill,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Jolmson  of 
Tennessee,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson.  Pearce, 
Polk,  Powell,  Pugii,  Kiee,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  Ten  Eyolf, 
Tlioni-ou,  Toombs,  Trumbull,  Wigfall,  Wilson,  an<l  Yu- 
lee— 42. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Well  might  Mr.  Brown,  after  such  a  mfe,  ex- 
claim— "We  are  three.  We  are  a  small  band. 
That  is  as  many  as  was  required  to  save  Sodom. 
I  think  the  Republic  is  safe." 

To  make  the  proof  yet  more  complete,  that 
the  design  of  this  agitation  was  not  to  cuirect 
existing  evils,  nor  even  to  reach  evils  tipprehend- 
ed,  we  present  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Cr.rr- 
Ti:NDEN  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  these  Senate  resolutions.  Said  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, "I  believe  my  lionorable  friend  from 
Mississippi,  who  introduced  these  resolutions,  did 
at  the  time  he  proposed  them,  admit  that  there 
existed  noiv  no  actual  grievance  calling  for  the  in- 
terposition of  this  Government," 

Mr.  Davis,  in  replj%  said — "As  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  refers  to  me,  I  would  merely  sny  that 
I  did  not  intend  cither  to  admit  or  deny  the  fact. 
I  considered  the  declaration  of  principle  to  be 
coeternal  with  the  existence  of  our  Government, 
and  coextensive  with  the  whole  country,  not  ne- 
cessarily dependent  upon  the  particular  fact  in 
relation  to  any  particular  locality ;  and  neither 
intended  to  admit  or  deny." 

Mr.  Crittenden  subsequently  observed,  with 
sjreat  truth:  "I  think  therefore,  sir,  if  there  is 
no  case  existing  now,  it  will  be  still  less  likely 
to  exist  hereafter.  All  this  dibnte,  all  iliis  ear- 
nest and  zealous  arid  heated  controversy  is  merely 
in  prospect  of  an  evil  which  is  only  apprehrrid^d, 
Hone  e Joists.  When  is  it  likely  to  exist,  and 
where?  With  every  day  I  trust  the  danger  of 
such  a  necessity  is  diminished.  Kansas  will  sooa 
be  taken  from  the  class  of  territorial  govern- 
ments. Where  are  we  likely  to  have  any  such 
difficulty  as  that  which  these  resolutions  appre- 
hend, of  an  assault  made  by  Territorial  Legisla- 
tures upon  slavery  within  tli^ir  Territories  ?  Are 
there  any  slaves  in  Washington?  Will  there  be 
any  question  about  slavery  in  Utah?     In  New 
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Mexico?  Wli}^,  sir,  these  are  not  regions  to  ■which 
you  could  by  invitation  carry  slavery.  "Well, 
where  is  there  to  be  a  Territory  hereafter  formed 
in  whicli  any  controversy  whatever  about  sla- 
very is  likely  to  arise?  Kansas  disposed  of,  does 
there  remain  any  territory  to  which  slavery  if 
invited  would  go?  1  know  of  none.  I  will  not 
affirm  it  is  so  exactly  in  regard  to  every  portion 
of  our  territorj' ;  but  I  believe  there  is  none  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form  a  State  which 
would  be  at  all  acceptable  to  the  slaveholders, 
if  permitted  without  the  least  hinderance  to  take 
possession  of  it.  They  can  find  a  more  genial 
climate,  and  a  better  soil  on  which  to  employ 
this  labor." 


It  is  only  necessary  to  state  in   conclusK 
that  Mr.  Brown's  bill  to  protect  slave  proper' 
in  Kansas,   which  was  a  rescript  of  the  Ten 
torial  statute  which  had  been  repealed,  was  re 
ported  adversely  upon  by  Mr.  James  S.  Green, 
from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  in  the  last 
da^'s  of  the  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  re- 
port was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.    Thus  end- 
ed the  "noise  and  confusion"  over  slave  property 
in  the  Territories,  so  far  as  Congress  is  concern- 
ed, and  it  is  probable  that  little  will  be  heard  of 
it  after  the  Presidential  election,   especially  as 
that  election  will  di'ive  the  last  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  Congressional  intervention. 

Washington,  August,  1860. 
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